


The Month 


in Review 


tee ARY'S POLITICAL CLIMATE in Eastern Europe 
was on the whole slightly milder than in the 
closing weeks of last year, when a freezing wave 
of ideological fervor from Communist China threat- 
ened to engulf the area in Stalinist bleakness. 
Straws in the wind indicated that the leap-forward- 
at-all-costs attitude was being tempered and that the 





milder tone had resulted from the dramatic ideological retreat in the Chinese Central Commit- 
tee’s December resolution on “Some questions concerning the people's communes. In 
this self-critical appraisal Peiping had to admit grave errors in theoretical formulations 

for instance, that it would take not three to six years to reach Communism but “15, 20 
or more.” “Some people,” the resolution conceded, had been over-hasty, had “prema 
turely attempted to enter Communism.” It was now explained that no amount of leaping 


could be a substitute for a firm industrial basis and that such a basis was the sine qua 
non of Communism. In other words it was admitted that China was still in its industrial 
infancy and that it would have to grow up before it could claim the right to wisdom on 
a par with the more mature, the more experienced USSR. This in turn automatically r 


established absolute Soviet ideological pre-eminence within the Communist movement, and 
especially in countries of the Soviet orbit. It meant, in essence, that the Satellite countries 
should listen to Moscow and stop thinking of misleading “shortcuts.” The Bulgarians, who 
had gone furthest in aping the Chinese, quickly complied by explaining that what 
done in China did not necessarily suit Bulgarian conditions. 


was 


The Chinese resolution, while condemning erroneous expectations and speculations, and 
promising a retreat from some of the more unpopular positions, re-emphasized the leaders’ 
determination to preserve the newly-formed communes. Chinese reality thus remains an 
anomaly within the Bloc that, even without its ideological trappings, is bound to exert 
a magnetic attraction for the more doctrinaire rulers of the Communist world—-within the 
Soviet Union and outside. 


It appears that both these tendencies—the more direct Soviet imprint in Eastern Eu 
rope and slight Chinese coloration— are implicit in a recently announced far-reaching 
reorganization of Bulgaria’s State apparatus and national economy. The first outline of 
this ambitious plan, submitted as “theses” by Party Secretary Todor Zhivkoy to an ex 
panded plenary session of the Central Committee in mid-January, contained the following 
major suggestions: 1. that the present central administration be replaced by 30 “adminis 
trative-economic units’; 2. that the collective farm become the basic economic unit of the 
economy and that artisan cooperatives and parts of local industry be attached to it: 


that some ministries be abolished (including those of heavy and light industry): 4+. that 
the Machine Tractor Stations be gradually dissolved and incorporated into collectives; 5 
that compulsory deliveries be abolished and a new system of State purchasing of agricul 
tural products introduced; 6. that the wage system be overhauled, with increases later it 


the minimums of the lowest categories. 


It is too early to arrive at firm conclusions on these proposals: much will depend on 
how they will be implemented when officially adopted. Nevertheless, it is clear that in 


some respects the Soviet example is emulated. This is so in the reorganization of tl 


nomic lines of administration, in the abolition of the MTS and the end to compulsory 
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deliveries. On the other hand, the strengthening of the collective farms (already enlarged 
through swift amalgamation late last year), seems to go beyond the Soviet blueprint to 
a position somewhere between it and the Chinese commune practice. Here again, the deci- 
sive factor will be implementation—which industries will be incorporated in the farms 
and which not. 


Two interesting sidelights emerge from these proposals. First, it appears that the Bul- 
garian economy is being prepared in long-range planning for closer synchronization with 
the Soviet Union. By 1965 the two countries ought to have plans running concurrently. 
Second, the promised wage raise (and, incidentally, also a shorter working week in the 
unspecified future) are out of step with the inhuman exploitation of labor—unearthing of 
“reserves” and “voluntary,” regulated overtime stints — recently decreed. Possibly the 
authorities have reluctantly concluded that the people had been so driven to the breaking 
point that promises of amelioration, however vague, were in order. 


That point, as expressed in open rebelliousness, was recently reached by Polish intel- 
lectuals who for months had had to fight a muted rearguard battle with the Gomulka re- 
gime. Their pent-up anger exploded at a Congress of the Writers’ Union held under the 
chairmanship of Antoni Slonimski, the courageous non-Communist poet who was first elec- 
ted to head the organization in the “liberal” sweep of October, 1956. Slonimski, who was re- 
elected at the recent Congress, sided with the rebellious writers both at the Congress itself and 
later in defending its proceedings. Actually, the Polish press did not publish a full or exact 
account of what went on at the meeting. But from dispatches by foreign correspondents, 
as well as by reading between lines in the condemnatory remarks in the Party press, it is 
possible to reconstruct what occurred. Apparently the session was a straightforward fight, 
with the huge majority of writers ranged on one side and the regime’s officials on the other. 
What Gomulka demanded is well known, having lately been repeated by his emissaries at 
a variety of “cultural” meetings. This can be summarized as follows: though we shall not 
return to outright Stalinist practice, we are a “Socialist” country and it is the duty of 
all intellectuals, including writers, to strengthen this system. We shall not tell you what to 
write, but if you choose the wrong topic or the wrong treatment of a topic, you will not 
get published. 


The Polish writers’ retort was to demand an end to censorship of a political nature. One 
after the other they stood up to speak for freedom of expression. Some of the more out- 
spoken comments were made by the early rebels, those who before Gomulka’s return to 
power used their pens to destroy the monster loosed on the land by Moscow. Once they 
had succeeded in this task they sought to create a renaissance not only in Polish letters 
but in the whole of Polish life. They failed. As soon as Gomulka felt strong enough, he cut 
the ground from under them through censorship. Foiled, but obviously not tamed, some 
left the Party. Now, together with other writers of similar mind, they staged an open re- 
bellion. The regime reacted as if surprised and pained, but held to its original premises. 
At present there is an impasse which is very likely to end as have similar encounters else- 
where in the area—in strikes of silence and the replacement of literature and art by hack 


work. 


On the whole, these days before the Soviet Congress were marked by a great deal of 
hesitance in all the countries of the area. Though much advance information had been 
given out by the Soviet leadership on the course to be adopted at the meeting—particu- 
larly in economic matters—no Satellite regime could know for sure what the unpredict- 
able, ebullient Khrushchev might not do. There was therefore an atmosphere of cautious 
expectancy in official East European circles, with many of the policy lines markedly more 
blurred. This air of hesitance was most pronounced with respect to the Berlin crisis and 
relations with the West in general, Soviet signs, however tenuous, of possible compromise, 
as well as Mikoyan’s visit to the United States, had clearly complicated the life of regime 
officials and their propaganda pundits. 
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About the Author 


os APRIL 10, 1922, in Budapest, Peter Halasz published 

his first short story at the age ot twe lve: at nineteen he 
became a best-selling author with the appearance ol his 
novel, “The Szulei E 
After the war—during which he spent time in a Soviet 
POW camp—he tried his hand at the drama and worked 
In 1946 


he became assistant editor of the newly-formed theater and 


Parents Got lvaltak 


Divorced” 


as a journalist for various Budapest newspapers 


film magazine Szinhaz, and Saw his rirst comedy produ ed 
on the stage. His career as a reporter and independent play 
wright, found 


however, was shortlived: politically un 
t] 


acceptable by the Communists, he was offered the thankless 
job of acting as a kind of authors’ scout for the State-run 
movie industry. In 1956, when political and intellectual 
ferment in Hungary was reaching a peak, he became a cor- 


Hirlap and was 


responsible for the first report on the October 21, 1956 


respondent for the Budapest weekly Het} 


mass rally of Szeged students which was marked by th 


iuonary 


presentation of revol demands. Following the 


Soviets’ suppression of the Hungarian uprising, Halasz fled 
to Austria with his wife and two children and is now in 
the U.S. In 1957, the Petofi Theater of Hungarian refuge 
actors presented his three-act play, “Mousetrap” (/ 


in New York. He is at 


present VOTKING On a new novel 





LIFE IN THE HUNGARIAN MOVIE WORLD 





First of Two Articles 


amie A HEART-FELT GoopBYE, I lifted the prima donna 
high in the air and kissed her warmly. It would be wrong, 
however, to conclude that I am a strongly-built, robust 
man who can toss prima donnas around without effort. 
This particular prima donna was a mere twenty inches tall 
the charming and very talented star of the midget the- 
ater in the Budapest Amusement Park. Now that the 
moment of parting had come, the other midgets flocked 
around too. Our association had lasted only a few months, 
but the time had passed agreeably, in harmonious work 
This was June 1951, nearly eight years ago. I was twenty- 
nine, an age when one feels equal to any exigencies. More- 
over, at that time I had behind me ten years of writing, a 
profession which, on Hungary’s stormy political waters, 
My first novel, “The 
Parents Got Divorced,” had appeared when I was nineteen 
Some people predicted a great future for me, others 
prophesied a premature and heroic death. The latter was 
somewhat more realistic, because soon we were up to our 
necks in war and my geographical knowledge was enriched 
by familiarity with the lower Carpathians and several hun- 
dred Galician communities. I did not make the grade of 


tended to increase one’s stamina. 


dead hero, however, and after spending a 
Soviet prisoner-of-war camp, I returned to my n 
and my old work, whose pleasures and sorrows I had o1 


begun to taste 


The situation was not easy, because the count 
then a revolving stage for fast-moving political events. B 
tween 1945 and 1951, I was alternately on the staffs of 
less than five newspapers None of thes papers died 
natural death—they were all liquidated. It was a nt 
period that the staging of one of my plays earn d \ 
and slander from the Communist press. Another play | 
wrote was accepted for production, but before 


be done the theaters were nationalized and 
removed. By then, life was changing 

li ] } ] en . — 1 +} } y ri? 
my radio plays, which was awarded the big cent 


on March 15, 1948, became 


bourgeois trash” by S« 


ber. It was like standing on an icefloat in a stormy s« 
Soon there were no floats left in the fall of 1949, the da 
for which I was then working, / Szal § s al 

* The evening paper of the National P nt Party, liquidate 


by the Communists in 1949 








banned, and Istvan Pajzs, head of the Cabinet’s press de- 
partment, advised me to look for some other means of 
earning a living. I continued to receive my salary for sev- 
eral months, but in the spring of 1950 


just when my son 
was born 


I found myself with no income and no spare 
cash 

A chance meeting with an old friend saved the day. A 
few years before my wife and I had helped launch this 
young man’s career. He had a talent for writing colorful 
ditties spiked with grotesque rhymes, and my wife, who 
was an acclaimed chanteuse, accepted some of his verses, 
had them set to music and included them in her repertoire. 
This had started him off. He was a member of the Party, 
and, I’m sure, flirted with Communism in the same super- 
ficial, easy-going way he wrote his verses. Flirtation, how- 
ever, was evidently all it took for him to become appointed 
art director for light entertainment in the Amusement In- 
stitute for the People of Budapest. This organization was 
in charge of the Lilliputian theater in the Budapest Amuse- 
ment Park, and I was given a job as its playwright. At 
that time, the director of the theater was Tibor Hegedus, 
an outstanding man who before the war had been chief 
stage director of the Vigszinhaz* and in this capacity had 
worked with such stars as Lili Darvas and Paul Lukas. He 
also had taught at the Academy of Dramatic Art and was 
the author of a book on acting. Apparently, the govern- 
ment assumed that this background qualified him for a 
post in the Lilliputian theater. We worked together peace- 
fully for several months; I wrote short plays for the midgets 
and Hegedus directed them. Then, one day I was sum- 
moned to the office of the Hungarian State Movie Enter- 
prise and was given a contract as a playwright. I took my 
leave of the midgets. The tiny prima donna waved after 
me for a long time and sang out in her thin, small voice: 


“Good luck to you.” “Thank you,” I said, “I can use it.” 


Peddler of the Plan 


Ww I HAD A CONTRACT 


even as I put these words on paper, I feel that the 
description is unclear. It 


as a movie playwright. But 


shouldn’t be, and certainly 
wouldn’t be, if the meaning of some expressions were the 
same throughout the world. They aren’t, however, and 
in those days, in the State-managed Hungarian film indus- 
try, the term “playwright” meant something far different 
from what one would have expected. Indeed, the play- 
wright was no more than a peddler for the State topic- 
planning bureau. Now, this again is a concept which re- 
quires explanation. The fact is that life in a People’s 
Democracy is ruled by the Plan. On top is the general 
Plan, supposedly based on the doctrines of Marx, Engels, 
Lenin, and Stalin. (I mention Stalin because in 1951 he 


was still alive and a “co-author.” 


What happened after 
his death is well-known and I won't waste time describing 
it The overall, long-range master Plan is divided into 
sections and sub-sections of five or three year plans. Then, 
the three and five year plans are sub-divided, so that every 
year, quarter, and indeed every month has its own plan. 


* Famous theater in Budapest 





This is called the schedule plan, which means that unde 
the Big Plan there are little plans and under the little plans 
there are schedules. The factories produce according to 
plan, agriculture is collectivized according to plan, selling 
is done according to plan, and the people would buy ac- 
cording to plan if the stores carried the goods they are 
supposed to under the plan. They usually don’t. There 
are still a few shortcomings. 

It is clear that if everything is done according to plan, 
mental activity cannot function simply at will. The way 
of thinking—ideological progress—must keep pace with 
the plans. Just as the Socialized sector increases in the 
economy, so it must expand in the mind. Economic lead- 
ers are responsible for the former, and intellectual leaders 
for the latter. The Ministry of People’s Education is the 
highest authority on intellectual activity and in charge of 
planning stages for the remodelling of the human brain. 


Eight Topics for Sale 


In the office of the director of the State Motion Picture 
Studios, there was a huge sign opposite the door, proclaim- 
ing that “Comrade Lenin said that for us movie produc- 
tion is the most important art.” Lenin knew what he was 








talking about. Movies reach the widest public and are 
therefore an invaluable propaganda medium. Jozsef Revai, 
then head of the Ministry of People’s Education, and the 
Party’s chief theoretician, worked out a meticulous plan. 
All the studios had to do was follow it. (The studios, inci- 
dentally, were under the management of Revai’s younger 
brother, Dezso.) In the year I received my contract, the 
plan called for the production of eight movies. Of this 
total, two had to deal with the life of the workers and the 
setting of at least one had to be in a place created or im- 
proved under the Five Year Plan. Another movie had to 
portray the life of the peasantry, with particular emphasis 
on the expansion of collectives. The other movies were to 
describe: the progress and conflicts of intellectuals loyal 
to the people (preferably the technical intelligentsia) ; the 
People’s Army; the struggles of an outstanding Hungarian 
such as Schoenherz or Sagvary* during the Party’s under- 
ground period; some aspect of history, using Marxist meth- 
ods to prove that contemporary struggles and goals arose 
directly from our historic past. At least one of the movies 


* Members of the Communist underground who were killed in 
the Horthy era. 





(sajatkezii alairas) 
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At igazelwany csak a lebélyegzett 
hémapra érvényes. 


Kilépés esetén az igazolvinyt vissza kell adni 


was supposed to be a comedy, showing the new, happy life 
of the people. Preferably, it was to deal with some phase 
of light industry and the advantages of State management. 

The plan was a sacred matter and its fulfillment weighed 
heavily on the studio. Every manager had a nice motto 
tacked on his office wall. The following wise statement 
stood out on a red background over the desk of the art 
director: “Create outstanding works with deep ideological 
contents.” Zhdanov did not elaborate. He 
probably felt that it was enough for him to point out what 


the author 


should be done. The rest was up to the writers and ar- 
tists—after all, it was their job. A quotation from Gorki 
was to be found in the office of the script director, Andras 
Kovacs: “We must write the scripts.” By this, Gorki meant 
that professional authors and not hacks should write scripts 

that writers should not trust a good topic to people who 
would not know what to do with it 

The arrangement was very neat 


the re Was a quotation 
for every office. What 


we did not have was scripts. Despite 


Gorki’s admonition, the writers were somehow reluctant 


to produce. The few who had tried had retired licking 


1 


their wounds. After months or even years of hard work 
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Pages from the passbook issued to Mr. Halasz upon employment at the Hungarian movie studio. The book had to be shown every time 


he entered the studio grounds and endorsed monthly ( opposite page ). 


Beneath the photograph are the words: “This identity card is valid 


only for the month it is stamped. In case of leaving his job, the owner must return this card.” 








nothing came of their efforts, or else the end product was 
the direct opposite of what they had intended. Even those 
who were inclined to try their hand at script-writing did 
not, remembering what had happened recently to Gyula 
Illyes, Hungary’s greatest poet and novelist.* 


Illyes Rewritten 


1949, the 


based on Illyes’ outstanding novel, Two Men. 


END OF studios decided to make a 


A r THI 

movie 
The novel dealt with the 1848 freedom fight and the events 
leading up to it. The main characters were Lajos Kossuth, 
leader of the Hungarian struggle for independence, and 
the Polish general Jozsef Bem,** who became a brilliant 
Hungarian military leader 


dramatically 


Che suspense-packed story also 
Petofi, 
Illyes, who was deeply moved 


unfolded the personality of Sandor 
the great Hungarian poet. 
by these historical events, was quite willing to write the 
script. Kalman Nadasdy, director of the State opera, was 
assigned to work with him. Nadasdy had a special talent 
for directing colorful historical dramas, and had won ac- 
claim in the film world a short time before this with the 
movie Ludas Matyi.*** After months of strenuous and in- 
spired work Illyes and Nadasdy finished the script. The 
whole studio buzzed with activity; finally, people said, a 
truly great picture will be produced under State manage- 
ment was chosen 


The crew cameramen, assistant direc- 


tors, etc., and a feverish search began for the “ideal” cast 


No, he 


Then, Jozsef Revai stepped in said, this was not 


the way 


In a 


teaching 


ol 
Hungary's greatest 


stream instructions and memoranda he began 


Illyes 
had not approached the freedom fight from the correct 
angle ; 


author how to write. 


the work did not reflect Marxist ideology ; the char- 
Revai 


I am truly sorry 
that I no long r have the lengthy document in which Revai 


acter of Petofi had not been properly delineated. 
himself would have to set Illyes straight. 
dispensed with the basic idea in Illyes’ script, substituted 
his own concepts, and listed the guiding principles to be 
observed by all scriptwriters At that time, a copy of this 
document was to be found on the desk of every scriptwriter 


and served as a textbook 


Under the “Marxist” must be de- 
scribed in a dry, colorless way, with emphasis on the ideo- 
the This method kills 
the very spirit of artistic creation; passion is lost. And, in- 


deed, passion is very dangerous when applied to such sub- 


system, revolutions 


logical factors underlying action. 


jects as revolution, oppression, tyranny, and the people’s 


* The famous 
Sentence ol 


Hungarian populist writer whose poem, “One 
l'yranny,” published during the 1956 Revolt, became a 
popular battle cry. Placed in a mental institution after the Revolt, 
Illyes was released in the spring of 1957 
under the Kadar regime 
August 1957, p. 11 

*# On 
gathered 
tionary 


; so far he has been silent 
For text of the poem, see East Europe, 


October 23, 1956, Hungarian youth and intellectuals 
Bem’s statue in Buda to proclaim their revolu- 
Shortly thereafter, the uprising broke out. 

Hungarian folklore, Ludas Matyi is a 
shrewd young peasant who fights against an inhuman landowner. 


around 
demands 


ee \ 


character from 


6 


desire for freedom. On the basis of Revai’s instructions, 
the script was to be made into a tame fairy tale, which 
would have opened with: “Once upon a time . . .” Sandor 
Petofi, one of the world’s major poets, had served in Bem’s 
army as a major. He lost his life on the battlefield, just 
as he had predicted in one of his poems. Petofi was now 
to be converted into a political officer, a sort of Party com- 
missar. Thus, the 1848 freedom fight was to become a 
pale reproduction, and the heroic struggle reduced to lame 
action by a group of Party members who followed Marxist- 


Leninist doctrine with blind servility. 


A Marxist Version of History 


The movie was supposed to prove that the Marxist 
theory on revolutions was correct. But what about the fact 
that the Russian Army had crushed the 1848 revolution? 
Well, this presented no problem to Revai. The story would 
have to end at an earlier point, before the Russian Army 
entered the scene. According to Revai, the Austrians were 
responsible for defeating the Hungarian revolution, and 
their ability to do this was brought about by strife within the 
revolutionary army 


mainly by Gorgey, Kossuth’s chief mili- 
tary aide, who had been in the Guards of the Imperial 
Army and was therefore a class alien. The revised script 
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The most popular films made in Communist Hungary are pre- 
cisely those with the least relation to current reality. One of the 
most successful such films was the 1955 “Liliomfi,” a romantic 
tale written a hundred years ago by Ede Szigligeti, the founder 
of Hungarian light drama. Above, the actress Marianne Krencsey, 
the female lead. 


by 


Photo from Hungary (Budapest), April 1955 





the 1848 revolution 
had not been defeated, because the Communist Party, as- 
sisted by the glorious Soviet Union, had eventually made a 
reality of the dreams of Kossuth, Petofi and Bem. 

This what Revai and 
Gyula Illyes was not an easy opponent, and Revai knew it. 
He realized that he would have to find a thoroughly effec- 
tive way to squelch Illyes and that Hungarian intellectuals 
in the film world would be of little help. The attack against 


was to end on the note that actually 


was wanted—no more no less. 











Illyes would have to be overwhelming and foolproof. Then 
Revai hit upon a diabolical plan, worthy even of him. 
Pudovkin, the internationally famous Russian movie direc- 
tor, had been losing favor with his Moscow overlords. This 
truly gifted pioneer of Soviet film art who had made the 
revolutionary Ghenghiz Khan had found film-making un- 
der Zhdanovism most uninspiring; he 


was happy only 
when he could leave the Soviet Union. Because of his pres- 
tige, he had been made a sort of travelling instructor, and 
delivered lectures to officials in the People’s Democracies 
on Soviet film methods. He loved his job, because he al- 
ways managed to stop in a big Western city for a few weeks 
at a time, and he took a childish pleasure in showing you 
the London label in his suit or his Parisian tie. Revai in- 
vited Pudovkin to Budapest. This was not his first visit; 
he knew the lovely Hotel Palatinus on Margit Island and 
enjoyed the city. Pudovkin soon understood what Revai 
wanted, and he set to work. One more bad movie, he 
probably thought, would make little difference. 


Laszlo Nadasy, a talented young playwright, was as- 
signed as his assistant, and the two of them went to Illyes’ 
summer cottage on Lake Balaton. Work progressed rap- 
idly; they did not stop until the script was completely 
divested of its original character. Illyes lost interest; he 
could hardly force himself even to listen to what was being 
done. He withdrew and stopped interfering with Nadasy, 
who kept on writing and re-writing the story. Finally, the 
script was completed and produced under the title of 
Petofi’s poem, ‘The Resurrected Ocean.” 
a complete flop. 


The movie was 
Illyes spoke of it with sarcasm, but he 
was not deeply hurt because he no longer felt any connec- 
tion with the script. However, his famous poem on tyranny 
was written in 1951, the same year the ill-fated movie was 
made, and I feel sure that the agonies he suffered at this 
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author’s first film, 
Peace.” on the Hungarian 
Army and its training. The film 
criticized by the regime as being too 

“idyllic.” 
Photos from Beke es Szabadsag 
(Budapest), April 6, 1952 


the 


from 
“Clash in 


Scenes 


was 


time were partly responsible for his bitter outcry five years 
later 


The Script Peddlers 


ben S, DESPITE THE FACT 


ing the most important art in a proletarian dictatorship, 


that Lenin called movie-mak- 


most of the writers preferred to have nothing to do with it 
The preparation of a script always took at least one year 
to eighteen months, and it was never certain that the movie 
actually would be produced. Or if production started 
whether it would be completed. Or if completed, whether 
the For 


the fine poetic film, Song of the Wheatfield, directed by 


movie would be shown to the publi instance 


Istvan Szocs, was completed and shelved. Similarly, Laszlo 
Ranody started to direct a movie based on a work by Erno 
Urban, but production was stopped midway; as a result 


Ranody himself was shelved and not given another direct- 
Minister of 
People’s Education by Jozsef Darvas, who happened to be 
Under 


ground Colony. Production was started and then stopped 


ing assignment until Revai was replaced as 


Ranody’s good friend. Then there was the movie 
The director was changed and new scriptwriters hired 
Finally, the film was produced and released to the theaters 
Another such case involved 
For ars he wrote and 
pted Three days after the 
Nora Kovacs, the world-far 
West (she now lives } vit 


a week later, it was withdrawn 
a script by Miklos Gyarfas 


re-wrote it, 


two ve 
until it was acce 
premiere, the film’s star, 


dancer, fled to the 


husband), and the movie was banned. In the face of such 
odds, nobody wanted to write s ripts It was not reward 
ing financially or morally 
Yet scripts were needed And they had to be written by 
* A Communist playwright and professor at the Academy of 
Arts, he is editor of the theater and arts monthly, Szinhaz es Filr 








the Writers’ Union. This is 
A peddler for the State topic-planning 
bureau, I said above, and that is exactly what I meant. 


real authors—members ol 


where I came in 


Ihe topics were assigned, but the authors had to be found. 
There were five of us peddlers. We each had an equal 
number of selected topics, and in the morning we sat down 
at the telephone and began the noble task of selling them. 
We would call a friend and say: “We have a wonderful 
story about a member of the ‘technical intelligentsia’ who 
is loyal to the people. As soon as I heard about it, I thought 
of you. It’s about an engineer who is torn by inner conflict. 
But he finally 


after completing his big assignment is a new man.” 


overcomes his doubts about ‘Socialism’ and 
The 
author usually declined the honor, politely but firmly, and 
some of the writers asked me, “If you’ve got such a sure- 


fire plot, why don’t you do it yourself?” 


Underwater Builders 


Lhe question was log al ¢ nough After all. I was a writer 
Although I of the Writers’ 
they 1955 1946 one 


of my plays had been produced and several short stories 


myself was not a member 


admit me until in 


Union did not 


The trouble, however, 
that ] 


of mine had 
that I 


was young made this crime particularly heinous 


appeared in the press 


was was a “bourgeois writer,” and the fact 


The man whose job it was to get scripts written had to 


be a writer of sorts because this would give him contacts 
with other authors Yet it was also important that he be 
limited (either because of a lack of ambition or an aware- 


ness that he had no future) to inspiring other writers, with- 


out wanting to be creative himself. As the personnel direc- 
tor had said to m«e ‘Your work will resemble that of an 
engineer who builds the underwater props for bridges. The 


job is not spec tacular and does 


But it 


not involve public recogni- 


tion will give you a certain inner satisfaction be- 


cause, after all, the underwater pillars support the bridge.” 
His meaning was quite clear. I was to work with other 
of them A 


wavy of describing our work would have been to call us the 


writers, and often instead more fashionabl 


‘“frogmen” of the film industry As I said, there were five 
of us, and we each had been forced into this position by a 
One of the 


industry, but in 1946 he had been 


past mistake or unfortunate circumstances men 


was an old hand in the 
involved in some political irregularity and had been sent 


After his 


a job until the studio hired him as a 


to prison for two years release he couldn’t find 


frogman. He was 


ol 
without ever receiving recognition for his work 
One ofl 


Lajos Bartha, and had spent many years in exile in England 


clever and talented and wrote sections many a script 


the men was the son of the Communist writer 


This man knew almost nothing about Hungarian conditions 
but he liked life. Then there Pete 
whose mother was Boris Palotai, a well-known Communist 
author 


literary Bacso, 


was 
Bacso was perhaps the most complicated person- 
ality there, because he had boundless ambition but limited 


talents. He could not write, but being a frogman gave him 


He 


was a nervous, confused man, who vacillated between op- 


the impression that he was part of the literary world 


posing and extreme political views. Had he been born in 





Above center, the Soviet film director Pudovkin, who instructed 
Hungarian film makers on the proper “Socialist” methods. With 
him is the writer Gyula Illyes, right, and the director Kalman 


Nadasdy. Photo from Beke es Szabadsag (Budapest), May 6, 1953 





France he probably would have found an outlet in existen- 
tialism, but in a People’s Democracy he had to be satisfied 
with composing politically inspired songs. The fourth mem- 
ber of our company was a Communist journalist who had 
been kicked off the staff of almost every newspaper in Bu- 
dapest. A Andras Kovacs 


was in charge of us. He was a cold, ruthlessly ambitious 


strange, incongruous group. 
person who considered his job a stepping-stone to the post 


of Cabinet minister. 

All this makes it clear why it was not easy to answer the 
writer who asked, ‘““Why don’t you do it yourself?” I could 
‘Because 
and I am only a frogman.” 
to 


not Say, 


you are an officially recognized writer 
Nor could I say that the studio 


had use known and even prominent authors, because 
Gorki believed that only such men were worthy of the task. 
Nor could I say that Lenin had believed that movie-mak- 


ing was the most important art 


Crisis in the Plan 


HAD 


SPENT almost five weeks as a frogman, 


_ N I 

something happened that put an end to my under- 
water existence and pushed me up to the surface. All dur- 
ing that summer there had been a marked uneasiness in 
It seemed that the 
eight movies scheduled would not be completed and that 


the 


the top circles of the movie industry. 
Plan was in danger. The historical movie based on 
Illyes’ work could not be started because the script was still 
being revised. To make matters worse, the script showing 
the struggles of the Party during its underground period 
was long overdue and would not be completed in time. 
Then trouble arose over the sixth version of the script on 
the People’s Army and it was unanimously rejected. 








This movie proved to be a particularly unhappy venture. 
Some eighteen months before, the studio had bought a 
short story from Laszlo Szabo, an army officer and fledgling 
writer on the staff of the army newspaper. Both the army 
and the Party were very pleased with his work. Janos 
Czibor was assigned to write the script, and Viktor Gertler, 
long prominent in the film world, was hired to direct it. 
Because of his bourgeois origins, Gertler was used only in 
cases where the story was completely unambiguous and 
left no room for individual interpretation. 

After eighteen months of struggle, revision and re-writ- 
ing, the sixth version was completed and ran something 
like this: An irascible, boisterous young man creates trou- 
ble in his village with his unrestrained behavior. His grand- 
father, an old-time Communist, is particularly concerned 
about him. Then the boy is drafted and assigned to an 
armored’ division stationed in the south, close to the Yugo- 
slav border, where a big Hungarian power plant has just 
been completed under the Three Year Plan. Across the 
border lurks Tito, “the chained dog, the imperialist rat” 

quotes from the script). He cannot stand the thought of 
Hungarian progress and sends three of his agents to blow 
up the plant. The plot is discovered and a general alarm 
is sounded. The frontier guards and tank units are mobil- 
ized, while the saboteurs hide in nearby bushes and try to 
crawl to safety under cover of darkness. At this point, the 
guard at the power plant 


a Communist since 1919) rushes 


to the main switchboard, and though the plant is not yet 


operating, floods the whole area with light. It so happens 
that our hero, the young soldier, is on tank patrol. Sud- 





On the set of the film “The Resurrected Ocean.” the film dealing 
with the events of the 1848 freedom fight, made from a novel by 
Gyula Illyes, whose script was completely rewritten at the regime’s 
demand. The picture was a flop. Above, the director, Kalman 
Nadasdy, instructs the actor portraying General Bem, a Pole who 
was a hero of the Hungarian struggle. 

Photo from Beke es Szabadsag (Budapest), May 18, 1952 





denly, he catches sight of the spies and captures all three 
of them. At the film’s end he receives an award for his 
heroism and becomes a dedicated member of the People’s 


Army, a worthy son of Socialist society. 


“Battle for Peace” 


Well, this was the plot, poorly constructed and poorly 
told. Even the Movie Department of the Ministry of Peo- 
Che head 
of the script department, Gertler, the art director, and 


ple’s Education was alarmed by its primitiveness. 


Janos Czibor were summoned to an urgent conference 
Czibor would not cooperate. He was on the verge of a 
nervous breakdown. He declared that he had struggled 


with the script for eighteen months and was at his wit’s 


end. It was then that Kovacs, who was head of the script 


section, called me in Handing over the script, he said, 
“Take a look at this and see if you can come up with any 
suggestions.” 

I took it home and read hrough, greatly amused 





Next day I went back to Kovacs. Gertler, the director, was 


also there, and they looked at me questioningly. ‘Well? 
“Rubbish,” I said succinctly, and put the script on the 
desk. “We want you to recommend something,” Kovacs 
said sharply lo say how it can be improved 

“Only one way.” I sai Burn it and write a new 
script.” 

“Are you crazy? Today is August 20th Most of the 
movie takes place outdoors, shooting cannot start ate 
than September 1. The most we have is one week 

“What can I say? Th piot Is bad and the hero is pos 
tively obnoxious. I don’t know what can be done.” Quietly 
I left the room 

Gertler followed me This is a disaster for me,” h 


said. “I haven’t done anything for two years. This mov 
was my last hope. If I don’t get the job I’m finished 
“Look,” I said, “‘we’re alone now. We can talk frankly 


[he trouble with the story is that it is completely unt 
Here is a hero whose only act 1s the capture oI! three spies 
and he does it with his tank. ‘T1 e is ‘Battle r Peace 
But where is the battle, where is the heroism an 
the drama?” 

Gertler left dejectedl) About ten munutes t n 
phone rang. Kovacs told me that in the afternoon | 
to go with them to Minist or an important confer 
ence. By that time I should have some suggestions read 

At 5 P.M. we were sitting in the office of Miklos S; 
head of the Movie Department of the M t : 
Educ ation 

“Comrades,” he said, “this script must 
if it isn’t the whole studio will be idle in September Ther 
is no other script reaay tor production \ ( 
entail tremendous material losses 1 ¢ 
damage. Yet in its present form the script is obviously 
iseless. What can be di 

After a long silence, Ge er s 1 tl 1 
me along because I could look at things fron I r| 
All the people connected with the script ! ol 
from eighteen months of struggle. Szant I 
and I repeated everyt! t I d sai ur lic 





let my imagination take over and described what I thought 
a good movie on the army should be. If its heroes were 
young men in their early twenties, it must include a deli- 
cate love affair, romance, gaiety and adventure. 

When I had finished, Szanto simply asked: “Would you 
be willing to write the script?” 

The question caught me unprepared. After all, I was a 
mere frogman. I realized that the situation must really be 
desperate. “Yes,” I answered. 

“All right,” Szanto said, “you have one week.” 

I walked home slowly, with the much thumbed-through 
manuscript under my arm. I thought of the fairy tale in 
which the old king offered his daughter's hand and half 
his kingdom to the man who could make the melancholy 
princess laugh. Failure, however, meant hanging by the 
neck. My task was not easy. The princess was very 
melancholy. 


Frogman on the Surface 


A week of hard work followed. I rewrote the script com- 
pletely, leaving only the names and a few “strategic” mili- 
tary scenes unchanged. The hero underwent only a slight 
alteration. He wild but to these 
characteristics, I added a large amount of youthful charm. 
I showed how after he was inducted into the army his lack 
of experience and discipline got him into an endless series 
of troubles. The plot unfolded in a light-hearted atmos- 
phere. Transferred to a small town, the hero met a girl, a 
charming young music student. Towards the end, there 
were colorful and spectacular military maneuvers during 
which the hero distinguished himself by saving a fellow 
soldier 


remained and unruly, 


from drowning. He became engaged to the girl, 
and the final scene showed how he had changed from a 
boy into a serious young man. 

{ do not claim that the script was a classic. But the 
elimination of the unrealistic spy angle and the introduc- 
tion of romance and light comedy was definitely an im- 
provement. At the end of the week I dutifully delivered 
the manuscript. 

Che fact that it was quickly accepted was probably due 
to the following reason: everyone was sick of the whole 
thing; outdoor shooting had to begin by September; and 
Jozsef Revai, the formidable censor of all scripts, happened 
to be in Moscow, so that the decision was left to a com- 
mittee of Deputy Ministers. Approval came in a few days. 


Stormy Waters 


Ihe shooting of “Clash in Peace” (the new title) started 
the first week of September on the grounds of the Matyas 
Rakosi Armored School. director Gertler 
thought that the worst was over and looked forward to 
clear sailing. He thought that all that had to be done was 
to put the story on film. How wrong he was. 

The Ministry of Defense assigned Major Csaba as mili- 
tary adviser. He was also the political officer of the Rakosi 
School. Poor Csaba. He started his job of expert cheer- 


F< rcees Poor 


fully enough, not realizing that such an assignment was 
the most certain way of putting an end to his career. No 
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matter what he did or how he advised, he was bound to 
incur the displeasure of some bigwig. For instance, sev- 
eral months previously a movie about some railroad prob- 
lems directed by Felix Mariassy and entitled “Full Steam” 
had been supervised by a high-ranking political officer of 
the Hungarian State Railways. On the day of the premiere, 
the expert was already a gate-keeper at a level-crossing in 
a remote village. The reason: the description of the rela- 
tionship between the Party and the railroad workers was 
wrong. Why? Had he soft-peddled the Party’s role and 
influence? No. On the contrary, he gave it too much em- 
phasis. From the movie one would have thought that every 
locomotive had actually been operated by the Party itself. 
At the preview the railway officials were appalled; they 
declared that such an attitude would do more harm than 
good, because the railway employees’ pride would be hurt. 
But hadn’t the Ministry of Transportation seen the script 
before production started? Of course they had, but it 
hadn’t seemed to them that the Party’s influence was ex- 
aggerated. However, when it turned out that the railway 
employees might be offended, a scapegoat was conveniently 
found in the person of the expert. “Full Steam” was a re- 
sounding flop, but this did not help him. He is still gate- 
keeper at a remote level-crossing. 
rehabilitated. 


Only the dead are 


Army and Art 


yy, eareom ANTICIPATED the same fate for Major Csaba. 

In fact, we all had a gloomy view of the future. As 
soon as we had shot a few hundred yards of film the Min- 
istry of Defense requested that it be sent up for review. 
Inevitably, grave errors were discovered and an emergency 
meeting called. Pal Ilku, then political leader of the Min- 
istry of Defense, was in charge (today he is Deputy Minis- 
ter of People’s Education). Visibly disgusted, he thundered: 
“The actors do not conduct themselves like soldiers. It is 
impossible for them to go from one part of the barracks to 
another without first reporting to the officer of the day. 
Furthermore, a soldier does not simply enter the room of 
a superior but must report in military fashion: ‘Captain, 
this is Andras Beke begging to report.’ Then he has to wait 
for the ‘at ease’ before he can move. The period of basic 
training is completely ignored in the story. The various 
phases of basic training must be shown, and there should 
be target practice. The hero should be allowed to hit the 
mark only after considerable training.” 

This went on and on. We received a long memorandum 
with many “suggestions” for additional scenes. We took 
trial shots and then some more shots and sent the film to 
the Ministry of Defense. Another meeting was called. The 
film betrayed abysmal ignorance of essential issues. What 
the company commander said should have been said by the 
political officer, and vice versa. 
switched. 

Several hundred yards of film were discarded by the 
time we had reworked everything. We 


The dialogue must be 


were half-way 


through the script when a new disaster struck. The Min- 
istry of Defense abolished the traditional form of army 
address, “fellow soldier,” and replaced it with the word 
We didn’t know what to do. Throw every- 


“comrade.” 





On the eve of liberation the young couple dream of peace 


Birth of liberation. Zoltan, who took up arms against the fascists 
in the last days of the struggle, meets the first Soviet soldier 





From the photo-story of a 1955 Hungarian film on the war-time underground struggle (pictures and captions appeared in the English 
language propaganda magazine Hungary [Budapest], May 1955). The descriptions of the action, and the attitude these imply, are typical 
of the “politicalization” of motion pictures that occurred in Hungary. 





thing away and start from scratch? Or not scart at all? 
Meeting followed meeting; in the end we were spared 
Deputy Minister of Defense Nogradi declared that the old 
form of address could be left since the movie was hardly 
an accurate description of the People’s Army in the first 
place. 

Major Csaba lost more and more weight. The movi 
had been in production for six months. It was constantly 
being shuttled from the studio to the Ministries of Defense 
and People’s Education. “What inartistic trash,” the Edu- 
cation officials 
and marching 


fumed after watching the constant saluting 
of the soldiers. ‘‘What 
trash,” the Defense officials declared when they 
diers kissing and courting and acting like human beings 
The director 
nether millstones. 


unsoldierly, idiotic 


Saw sol- 


poor was crushed between the upper and 
But nothing lasts forever, and eventually 


our sufferings came to an end. 


Disturbing Faces 


By the end of March the movie was finished, and the 
premiere was scheduled for mid-April. We heaved a sigh of 
relief. But it was premature, I’m afraid. Three days befor 
the premiere, the Ministry of Defense decided to suppress 
the film. The reason was that Nogradi and his superio1 
Minister of Defense Mihaly Farkas,* had seen the movie 
the day before and had noticed that Farkas’ picture had 
appeared on the barracks’ walls three times more than Party 
chief Rakosi’s. This had be the 
“protocol” being what they were—and until then the 
could not be shown to the public. 

It was then that Gertler collapsed. Suddenly, he remem- 
“Fire,” the first 


t 


to Ol 


laws 


film 


correc ted 


bered with a 


postwar movie 


politic al 

* Farkas’ son, Vladimir, was one of the most hated AVH offi- 
cials. After Rajk’s rehabilitation in 1956, the Party tried to chan- 
nel the people’s wrath into a campaign against father and son, who 
were made scapegoats in the Rajk affair. They were both arrested 
before the Revolt and are still in prison 


theme. ‘They had sta 


ted shooting the film in 194 vhen 

Zoltan Tildy was still head of the Republi By tl time 
the movie was completed 1948, Tildy was unde yu 
arrest and the Communist coup had taken place In all the 
film’s office shots, a large picture of Tildy appeared on the 
wall If the film was to be shown to the p ibli tnese ri 
tures had to be scraped off The results or the ‘ iping 
were questionable In some nstances, there were luge 
white spots on the s n, and occasionally, despite the white 
spots, the shimmering face of Tildy could still be seen. In 
fact, the white spots made his lace more conspi mus thal 
ever Audienc es were convulsed witl i 1ughte I 

Since we did not want white spots, we decided im 
nate the scenes where Farkas’ face appt ared. For t » da 
and two nights we worked in the cutting room. Final é 
managed to get the effect we wanted and to everybody’s 
surprist the movie turned out to be a hit. It ran for five 
solid weeks in one of the large theaters. However. official 
circles remained cool. The Party organ, Szabad Ne du 
not even mention it vhnhicn was tantamount t compl 
disapproval. Minister Revai took the trouble t but 
dismissed it with a single word: idyllic. He wa | of 
succinct expressions 

I was given screen credits for writing the s ( 
Szabo’s story. Poor Szabo. His face is a id I 
the premiere He waited and waited for tl I ibe 
teurs, but they neve veared. Furious, he Ie 
and the next day w i. letter demanding th é 
be removed. He t ho ter 
that I had ruined the tor ind ¢ tortec 
| suspect that his ind mnation was short-lived I iny case 
it didn’t extend be ( Khrushchev-Bulgani t te 
Belgrade in 1955 

Thus, if my prince d not ; ia Lug ( 
My prestige increase nsideral I 
had performed successfu n the surfa¢ 

* Changed to Net fter the Re 
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Trends in 


Polish Culture 


SCRI of the current state of cultural 


rINY ac- 


A* NERAI 
‘ tivity in Poland began in October, with a report by 
Minister of Culture 14 to the 
Parlia- 


Chis was accompanied by a series of press articles 


Tadeusz Galinski on October 
Culture and Education Committee of the Sejm 
ment 


featuring interviews with cultural officials, writers and in 


tellectuals. The comments and quoted statistics indicated 
that the Gomulka regime’s crackdown on critical and crea- 


tive freedom in late 


1957 has led to a measurable deteriora- 
tion in cultural life, a partial withdrawal of the press and 
literature from its previous serious concern with social and 
political issues, and a resultant loss of reader interest. Never- 
theless, the Stalinists consider that the press, movies, radio, 


etc. are still too “liberal” in the sense of failing actively to 


promote Party ideology 


Che official regime position, repre- 
Minister Galinski, is that 


sented Dy despite the suppressive 


measures of 1957, the closing down of some newspapers and 
staff purges of others, and the banning of books and films 
the cultural policy reforms and liberalizations instituted by 
Gomulka in October 1956 have not been basically retracted 

Minister Galinski’s re port indicated that there was “abso- 
lutely no possibility” of a return to the old methods of cul- 


/ 


tural administration by decree 


Nowa Kultura (Warsaw 
rved that 


and coer ion, according to 
October 26, 1958. But the Min- 


ister cha our non-aggressive Cultural policies have 


resulted in the re-awakening of various bourgeois ideologi- 


] 


Cail trends which are inte ntionally catering to the general 
public he criticized especially the “clerical forces” on this 
score 

Galinski announced various plans lor a reorganization 
of the Ministry of Culture, the establishment of advisory 


boards of experts from various cultural fields, and a cam- 
paign to expand and improve the dissemination of publi- 
cations, books and works of art to the public 

Galinski 
cultural and intellectual life had resulted from the cultural 
policy introduced in October 1956, but the figures he cited 
at the 


claimed that a considerable revival of the nation’s 


Sejm session indicated a decline in cultural activity 
late 1957 the 


serious 


since when retreat from liberalization be- 


came According to these figures, there are now 60 





Antoni Slonimski, the stalwart head of the Polish Writers’ Union, 
is now engaged in a dispute with the Party paper Trybuna Ludu, 
which on January 2 fiercely attacked the Writers’ Union Congress 
held in December in Wroclaw. In a letter published in the January 
8 issue, Slonimski defended the writers’ position: “Many eminent 
writers (at the Congress) expressed anxiety about the impossibil- 
ity of appealing the often unjustified and harmful decisions of 


censors and publishers.” To this Trybuna Ludu retorted that the 
Congress speakers had ciriticized not only the activities of the 
censors but the very principle of censorship. 

Photo from Odra (Wroclaw), December 14, 1958 





percent fewer reading rooms in the country than at the begin- 
ning of 1957; libraries in the cities and 
3,880 in the countryside have closed down. Other reports 
revealed that the circulation of literary and cultural peri- 


in addition, 347 


odicals has dropped. Many of the student magazines and 


clubs which flowered during the revolutionary period have 


them the 


closed: Cracow student 


among art magazine 
Zebra, the Warsaw University student club, and the 
ellar”’ a well-known student satirical cabaret, whose 


premises were taken over at the beginning of this academic 
the Party youth organization ZMS Od Nowa 
Warsaw], October 4. 1958 


year by 


ifter “Vulgar Socialist Realism” 


An interview with Minister of Higher Education Stefan 
Zolkiewski the of the Municipal 
Library, J. Korpala, appeared in the October 19 issue of 
the Cracow Writers’ Union organ Zycie Literackie, as the 


first of a series of interviews with leading cultural officials. 


and director Cracow 


Zolkiewski asserted that reading appreciation in the country 


had reached “a strikingly low level.” Polls indicated that 


the novels in greatest demand by library readers were those 
of 19th Kraszewski and 
Sienkiewicz (a Noble Asked whether in- 


terest in contemporary literature was on the increase or de- 


two popula century writers, 


Pr ize W inner 








crease, Korpala said there had been “an obvious surge of 
interest” accompanied, however, by a certain amount of 
disappointment, which had diverted reader interest to the 
classics or crime novels. According to Korpala, customers 
at the Municipal Library “are engrossed in previously un- 
touched copies” of various Polish classics, and there are 
frequent requests for war books, particularly those concern- 
ing the Nazi invasion and Warsaw Uprising, and Polish 
Army participation in World War II battles such as Monte 
Cassino, etc. 

Korpala said of contemporary literature that following 
the period of “vulgar Socialist realism, schematism and 
servility” a switch in two directions took place: one, toward 
“trashy novels of crime, degeneracy and borderline porn- 
ography” (the reference was apparently to the “black litera- 
ture” school represented by Marek Hlasko 
to stylish esoteric literature. 


and the other 
Korpala suggested that the 
most neglected themes in contemporary literature are: re- 
patriation, peasant migration to the Western Territories, 
the attitude of emigres toward Poland and vice versa, the 


construction of large industrial centers—and love. 


On the Cultural Press 


A* INTERVIEW with Andrzej Werblan, Central Commit- 
, tee propaganda director, and Celestyn Kwiecien, di- 
rector of the “Dom Ksiazki” publishing house in Katowice, 
followed in the October 26 issue. Werblan said that “the 
literary periodicals have often supported false and errone- 
ous tendencies in our literature,’ the best example of which 
was the attitude of the press towards Marek Hlasko. He 
commended the Socialist realist works of Stalinist write 
Leon Kruczkowski and reaffirmed the propaganda role and 
obligation of literature in a Communist society: “If we be- 
lieve that it is right to forbid the dissemination of anti- 
Socialist propaganda, then we cannot exempt literary work 
which propagates these views in the form of poems and 
stories. a3 

Director Kwiecien 


said that 


1956-57 were the pe ak 






Jerzy Morawski 


Member of the Po- 
litburo, who has 
been the major re- 
gime spokesman in 


the drive for greater 
and re- 


Po- 


conformity 
gime control in 
lish culture. 
Photo from Trybuna 
Ludu Warsaw 


Dec. 19, 1958 
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years of Polish press influence, that this influence had been 
journalistic, not literary, and that its importance had now 
decreased considerably. He maintained that what was being 
published in the pages of the literary periodicals is relevant 
only to a “select group,” which has resulted in a marked 
decline of interest in these periodicals. 

The weekly Nowa Kultura on November 2, 1958, pub- 
lished the results of a poll conducted among some 370 men 
and 1,125 women teachers to assess the popularity of vari- 
ous newspapers and magazines 

Commenting on the falling off of interest in the cultural 
literary periodicals (Prz and Zycie Lite 


Nowa Kultura said that they 


ad Kulturalny 
ackie were cited as examples 


had 


become “unreadable” for the public. Their wid 
popularity of a few years ago was due to their frank and 
articulate concern with immediate public issues: ‘The ma 


jority of their readers then looked for economic and politi- 


cal sensations.” Current cultural problems are uninter- 


esting to the majority, whose interest has rapidly turned to 


the illustrated magazines which attract the reader witl 


1 pi 
tures, short articles, contests, serials 

Przeglad Kulturalny subsequently polled its readers on 
their opinion of its contents. The results, published on No 


vember 16, indicated that the most popular features were 


the reviews of books, theater, movies, music and plastic arts, 

in that order. The most popular writers appearing in thi 
| 

Stanislaw 


the 


magazine were Jerzy Putrament (semi-Stalinist 


and Jan Kott 


Regarding 


non-Party 
1957 


quested more information about social problems and mor 


Dygat “liberal” who left 


Party in 


subject matter, readers r¢ 


national and foreign news. Preferred topics were, in order, 


1 


sociology, education, moral problems, economics and art 


Least acceptable to the readers were “long and fruitless po 


lemics,” particularly on literary and artistic matters 

The writer Leon Kruczkowski, chairman of the Polis! 
Writers’ | nion auring tl Stalin era, and now he a | ol the 
Cultural Commission of the Party Central Committee com 
plained that although the mort “aggressive asper ts 
“revisionist trend” had bee hecked, there had not bee 
iny “essential change’’—1.e. restoration of militant support 
of the orthodox Party line—in the literary and cultural 
press. Contrary to his expectations that there would b 
revival of the activity of those “cultural circles wl 
withstood the ‘October crisis’ and the revisionist fe 
said that the literary and cultural periodicals hav 
into silence and lethargy they| have becom« ink 
less a part of our life, and not only in the sen 
in circulation figures ee buna I 1 c eK 
literary supplement of t Par / ina l N 
vember 9, 1958 

A Yugoslav Report 

[> SHARP CONTRADICTION to the offi 

Polish Ministry of Culture that there would be no re 
treat to methods of force in cultural administratio t! 
message of a Yugoslav press agency disp h p b ( I 
the Belgrade daily P ka, December 8. The Tanju ( 
respondent in Warsaw reported that Polish Politburo mem 
ber Roman Zambrowski had told Polish intellectuals that 





‘administrative measures’ would be taken against them if 
they did not “break their silence” and take up their pens 
on behalf of the Party 

Addressing a meeting reportedly attended by over 300 
cultural, scientific and Party workers, editors of Polish news- 
papers and prominent journalists from all over the country, 
Zambrowski said that in the past two or three years a sig- 
nificant number of journalists had stopped writing because 
of various ideological, political and other conflicts among 
the Polish intelligentsia. According to Zambrowski, this 
was still “particularly the case with regard to Polish the- 
oretical-political publicity work”—i.e. propagation of Party 
ideology 

The Tanjug correspondent said that Zambrowski con- 
veyed to the intellectuals the position adopted by the Cen- 
tral Committee of the Polish United Workers’ (Communist 
Party that it would be compelled to introduce “administra- 
Zambrowski said that in Poland after Octo- 
ber 1956 the use of 


tive measures.” 
‘administrative measures’ had sup- 
posedly been replaced by the method of persuasion; but in 
fact, he said, administrative measures have been abandoned 
but persuasion has not always been used in an “appropri- 


ate’ or “effec tive” Way 


Ashes and Diamonds 


\ NEW PoutsH film entitled “Ashes and Diamonds” has 
: been a great popular success and aroused a storm ol 
controversy in the cultural press. The director of the pic- 
ture was A. Wajda, who also directed the international 
“Canal.” 
by the regime critics, “Ashes and Diamonds” was not. The 
Catholic weekly Tys Powszechny, the illustrated 
weekly Swiat and Zycie Literackie and Nowa Kultura 
praised the film. The regime organs Trybuna Literacka 
and Glos Pracy 


or lack of it 


award-winning “Canal” was generally accepted 


odnih 


condemned the picture for its ideology, 


The story, based on a novel by Jerzy Andrzejewski, con- 
erns two heroes: Maciek of the anti-Communist under- 
ground movement, and Szczuka, of the Communist People’s 
Army 


ciety torn between two political conceptions, is alleged to 


The director, in dramatizing the conflict of a so- 


have refrained from demonstrating the correctness of either 
conception, leaving that decision to the audience. If any- 
thing, according to the criticism in Glos Pracy, October 29. 
1958, he has prejudiced the case against the Communists 
“The Communist hero Szczuka’—wrote Glos Pracy—*‘is 
practically alone in his country He receives no sup- 
port from the people, one cannot tell who stands behind 
him, what forces he represents The spec tator then ar- 
rives at a logical question: how could it happen that people 


such as Szczuka came to power? The answer is provided 


by means of several fragmentary pictures of tanks and 


Soviet and Polish military units... . 
Glos Pracy concluded with the observation that “such 
were not the people who took over power in 1944-45. De- 
spite this fact, Zycte Literackie dared to call this picture, 
which disgraces the Communists, ‘a documentary film 
which faithfully depicts various 


the historic vear of 1945.’” 


Polish attitudes during 


Two shots from the recent Polish film “Ashes and Diamonds,” 
which has raised a storm of controversy. The film deals with 
the turbulent years immediately after the war. 


Almost all the Polish papers observed that the young 
people leave the theater filled with admiration for Maciek, 
the Home Army soldier. 


Soviet Complaints 


A PUBLIC EXCHANGE of comments between Polish and 
i Soviet writers on the trends in each other’s literature 
appeared in the Polish press in the Fall. The Soviet writers 
took a severe critical stance toward Polish literature and 
Polish attitudes toward Soviet literature: the Polish com- 


ment on the Soviets took a conciliatory line. 


Zycie Literackie on October 12, carried an account of a 
discussion between a group of Cracow writers and visiting 
Soviet authors. According to this, “the Soviet writer Ka- 
tayev complained that ‘propagation of progressive [Soviet 
and other Soviet bloc] literature is poor here. In the West 
they propagate everything that is in their own spirit, all 
the countries coexist culturally, but you, for example, do 
not promote our good literature in the least.” He spoke 
indignantly and he was right. . . . [Soviet writer] Kozevni- 
kov was skeptical of our literary achievements since 1956: 
‘Show me one work which your nation has taken to its 
heart,’ he said. The term ‘black literature’ fits it perfectly 
Kozevnikov commented]. . . . Someone then asked about 
Soviet literature of criticism and protest. .. ..We have never 
had such literature, said the critic from Kiev, Szamota. 
‘Dudintsev [“Not by Bread Alone”) 
book 


simply wrote a bad 


Zycie Literackie said that “since there was an impression 
that the Soviet authors did not quite understand the con- 
ditions in which writers function in Poland,” it was ex- 
plained to them that Poland’s class structure was not so 
advanced as that of the Soviet Union; that readers, the 
theater audiences, the critics are still primarily bourgeois: 
“We do not have a mass culture in the Soviet sense, and 





the one which was attempted in bygone years [Stalin era 


was not genuine and the people did not accept it. 

When one of the Polish writers referred to the 
derstandings’—i.e. mutual attacks—that had taken place 
in the press in both countries, Kozevnikov “politely stated 
that he knew nothing of any such cases. 


‘““misun- 


It was simply a 
friendly exchange of opinions: ‘We will criticize every- 
he said, 
‘just as you will criticize everything you do not like in ou 
life. This is not misunderstanding.’ ’ 

The November 8-9 issue of Dziennik Ludowy published 
an article by Monika Warenska underscoring the “positive” 


aspects of Soviet literature, which was said to be “waging 


thing in your country that we consider wrong,’ 


war with the errors of schematism, ridding itself of them 
The article cited Ehrenburg’s “The Thaw” 
symbol of this “cleansing” 


as the 
trend in Soviet literature. 

The Polish writer Andrzej Braun, who writes for Nowa 
Kultura, was violently attacked in a Polish-language broad- 
cast by Radio Moscow, December 28 


«O, 


1958, for an article 
published at the beginning of 1957 in which he allegedly 
said that “the [Soviet] writers have depicted and treated 
man as a specific kind of construction material,” that their 


works are “anti-humanistic in spirit 
Painting Scored 


The Polish entries in a current exhibition in Moscow of 
painting from the “People’s Democracies” created a stir by 
their use of abstract-expressionist form and color. Approxi- 
3.000 art twelve countries 
shown. Sixteen Polish artists were represented, of whom 
the most controversial appear to be Taranczewski and 
Marczynski (Radio Warsaw, December 26 The Polish 


abstractionists were severely upbraided in the Soviet press 


mately works of from were 
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There was little doubt among those to whom these remarks 
were addressed that the levers of pressure were being oiled 
for heavy use 

The attempt of the Party at these two congresses to pull 
writers and journalists back into line was part of a general 
mobilization of Poland’s cultural resources: the administra- 
tive and material as well as ideological aspects were spelled 
out at the final conference of the series, the conference of 


cultural-educational workers. 


Congress of Journalists 


4‘REEDOM” OF THE PRESS versus its “political responsi- 
bility” was the main issue raised at the Fourth Na- 
tional Congress of the Journalists’ Association held on No- 


3-4 
the 


vember in Warsaw 
ol 
anarchy, while the journalists consider the Party concept 
ol 


rule whether good or bad. 


The Party rejects the journalists’ 


use word “freedom” as a euphemism for press 


“responsibility” a euphemism for subjection to Party 

Stanislaw Brodzki, outgoing chairman of the Association, 
said that while the press had lost most of its revolutionary 
fighting spirit, “there is more feeling of responsibility for 
the role we are to play.” The Journalists’ Association is 


not a political organization, he said, but “a journalist in 
Poland cannot be apolitical.” 

Artur Starewicz, head of the press department of the 
Party Central Committee, delivered the major address at 
the Congress. Starewicz charged that, because of the pe- 
culiar part it had played before and during the October 

its 
the- 
as ‘an in- 


Revolution, the press had completely misconstrued 
Poland. He listed these ‘‘false”’ 
“There was the theory of the press 


function in Socialist 
ories: 
dependent political factor of our democracy geared solely 
The 


spoken of as a factor independent of the Party; it was even 


to public opinion’—whose opinion? press was 
demanded that there be no more official Party publications 
in the provincial districts.” 

Starewicz derided the attempt to establish as a principle 
the role which the press played in the pre-October period 
of ferment—the role of opposition. “How could such an 
absurdity exist? How could the Party, the People’s State, 
put out an opposition press against the Party?” 

In an attempt to shape official policy, directly after the 
Revolution and during the first half of 1957, the press, 
according to Starewicz, released a wave of continual at- 
tacks and criticism. “This constant festering was supposed 
to ‘prevent wounds from healing’—that is what it 
called—and to hamper the Party’s striving for stabilization. 
[This] boiled down to the notion that the more the press 


was 


exposed shortcomings and faults, the more it was helping 
the government, since thanks to this the government could 
show the public that it was aware of how badly it was 
governing.” 

Starewicz asserted that the mistakes of the press had 
gone far beyond strictly journalistic matters and involved 
basic political positions. There was “blindness to the dan- 
ger from the Right”; the October 1956 turning-point was 
wrongly understood by some journalistic circles as a com- 


plete rupture with the past, extending even to first prin- 
ciples of Communism. 

Starewicz then spoke of how such mistaken views were 
reflected in the press coverage of and attitude toward events 
and news. He emphasized that there must be fuller and 
more sympathetic reporting on “what is now going on in 
China.” He decried the newspapers’ glorification of every- 
thing Western: “superficial evaluations being passed off as 
economic and sociological discoveries and written under 
the influence of neon lights, scores of automobiles, nylon 
underwear and Brigitte Bardot.” 

The Journalists’ Association, which has a membership 
of 2,901, elected a new administration, the board of which 
is composed of the following journalists: Chairman, Mieczy- 
Rakowski; officers, Stanislaw Mojkowski, Stanislaw 
Ziemba, Piotr Ziarnik, Tadeusz Dziekonski, Tadeusz Rojek. 
Che new chairman is editor-in-chief of the Gomulka organ 
Polityka. 


slaw 


“Ivory Towers Are Short of Bread” 


( ” DECEMBER 13, the Writers’ 
~“ Polityka published a report by Jerzy Morawski, Polit- 

buro member and Secretary of the Party Central Commit- 

oe 

enc 


the eve of Congress, 


outlining the Party’s position on creative work in sci- 
He charged that there was still “a clearly 
visible division” between Party policies and the ideological 


and art. 


situation, particularly in art and in some branches of sci- 


ence* 


where, he said, Marxism has been condemned and 
bourgeois theories reigned absolute. “Either we bring about 
a change in the situation by strengthening Marxist 
positions,” he warned, “or we will be forced to alter radi- 
cally our methods of action in this particular field.” 

Morawski complained that there is a prevailing notion 
that “a Marxist is anyone who considers himself such, even 
though his views may remain thoroughly at odds with Party 
All themselves as creative 
Marxists. There is only one Marxism: the one that guides 
the Party... .” The Party, he said, bears the responsibility 
for (that is, considers as its domain) everything that goes 
on in the nation, and that includes science, education and 
culture. In a country building Socialism, culture and art 
cannot simply go their own way, “at the mercy of the ele- 
ments, so to speak.” 


ideology. revisionists describe 


As orthodox Marxism is to prevail in science, so Socialist 
realism is to be reinstated as the leading, if not the sole, 
principle in creative art, Morawski indicated. 

On December 14, Trybuna Ludu published an article 
by the well-known Party writer Jerzy Putrament, in which 
he called upon the Writers’ Union to take up its “ideologi- 
cal” task—i.e., its function as a Party instrument—which 
it had discarded in principle after the October Revolution. 
Putrament said that the time had come to rectify certain 
“errors” committed by the Writers’ Union two years ago. 
In the days of administration from above, the Union had 
in fact nothing better to do than deal in strictly profes- 
sional matters, he argued. But now that the Party “has 





* Probably economics, history and sociology in particular. 














Two regime figures in the cultural 


major 
Left, Stefan Zolkiewski, Minister of Higher Education and editor- 
in-chief of Nowa Kultura; right, Tadeusz Galinski, Minister of 
Culture and the Arts. 

Drawings from Trybuna Literacka (Warsaw), December 31, 


current controversy 


1958 





restored creative freedom,” the Union should “‘concentrat 
on ideological activity.” 

Putrament criticized the Union's performance of even 
its professional duties, pointing out that the material situa 
‘Ot the 


material situation] is closely linked to a writer's social func- 


tion of writers has substantially worsened courst 


} 


tion,” said Putrament. “Ivory towers are usually short ol 


bread and butter.” 


Reaction to Pressures 


Ihe response at the two congresses to the militant Party 
markedly The journalists ap- 
peared to receive it silently and passively. “Why was thi 
Congress of Journalists so dull?” asked Polityka, Novembe1 
22, 1958. 


cussion, no exchange of views, no arguments: 


summons was divergent 


The paper complained that there was no dis- 
‘Before, the 
newspapermen would attack difficult problems with vigor, 
they rather they 


reluctant to do so 


now seem preter a 
more peaceful existence. . . . 

$y contrast, the Writers’ Congress reacted with strong 
resistance and protest. Even before the Congress started, 
it was clear that the writers were aroused against the Party 
Che Committee and 
a harder cultural line, Leon Kruczkowski and Jerzy Pu- 


trament, failed to get elected as delegates to the Congress 


two Central members advocates of 


by the Union’s Warsaw branch, and the contingent from 
Warsaw “liberal” Tygodnih 
warned that the 
mood in the Writers’ Union was being set by the Warsaw 


was dominated by writers. 


Powszechny (Cracow on December 7 
delegation, “the largest and least level-headed section,” 
which itself was allegedly controlled by a “small but sug- 
the 
some time ago that the task of literature lay in repeating 
Later they 


realized their mistake and decided to keep repeating unto 


gestive’ group. “These writers came to conclusion 


ves, ves, yes. on, when conditions changed, 


death: no, no, no. Yet our vocabulary has several thousand 





The readers 


sterile affirmation and sterile nega- 


oS . ; 
words, of which a ter should be aware 


are fed up with bot! 


tion: they want to read about life 


[The Cracow and Wroclaw writers showed their solida 
itv with their Warsaw colleagues The Cracow dail 
Dziennik Polski, December 1, carried a pre-Congress inte! 
view with a prominent local writer, Stefan Otwinowsk1 
which he stressed the vriters’ right to independence ind 
named as the best works of the past two years some or the 
writing which has been most reviled by the Party as “black 
The Wroclaw writer Roman Karst proclaimed the pa 


two years as Poland’s most brilliant cultural period sin 
the war and hailed “the liberation of literary life from pol 
tics.’ Gazeta R Wroclaw December 


Polityka December 5 yublished in editorial DV Ky 


ciszek Pudlowski in which he warned against over-hasty ac 
cusations of ideological deviation with its all-too-famil 
consequences otf terror, silence and sycophanc in 1 | 


tual life In the Poznar ape! l q Zacl 1) 
cembe1 . Leon Badkowski, writing of ( pen 
Writers’ Congress, boldly attacked the propon 

measures and sat “Attempts to make literatur 
contemporary needs no matter how honor 

have and never w cceec do ho re ) 
attainment ol sox i Oais, Dut Can treque! De ery i I 
ful, and as far as serio terature 1s concerned 

sult as a rule in ( table disast 


NINTH ONGRESS yt thie 


= 


in Wroclaw on Di ember 15-16 It quickly developed 


into a rally of the writers against the current and proposed 
Party strictures. According to a New York Times repo 
on December 11, the delegates rose one ifter the othe 
Communist and non-Co! unist alike. to protest against 


said that Antoni Slo 
Poland’s 


] 
be ng Caled Ol 


censorship and controls 
minski, head of the Writers’ U1 


promune nt 


ion and 


poet, dae ire writers 


Vere 


to strengthen the heart of the administrativ: apparatu 
Pawel Hertz well-knowr poet and novelist condemnet 
the whole censorship system as “illegal”: another poet 


Mieczvslaw Jastrun charg d the censors with “confiscating 


} +} 
Only rie 


not thunder but also the cloud The Tin 
ported that a resolution introduced by Jan Kott « t 
for “the defense of literary freedom was idopted D 
vote of 42 to 2, wit 15 abstentions Phe esolutior 
that more than thirty books had been confiscated b 
regime 

Significantly, the discussion and _ resolutior vere 
then mentioned in t Polish press. Coverage of the Ce 
egress was confined, at leas first, to pri ig the text ¢ 
a speech by Minister of Culture Galinski (7 rybuna Lud 


December 16), in which he 


connection with the current arive to spre 


ad and popula 


ize “culture for the masses,’ tl linking this ¢ ongress t 
e oncoming cultural workers’ conference 
What is wanted trom the writers, said Galinsk not 
help in administering tl program but ‘book the 
;oks we are going t ( iriZe 





Without using the phrase, Galinski in effect called for a 
literature of Socialist realism, broadly conceived; a con- 
temporary literature “linked to life.” 
not 


Socialist realism was 
a Party shibboleth, he maintained, but the legitimate 
demand of the mass of readers, supposedly proven by sur- 
veys and figures. 

“We do not wish to deprive Camus and Kafka of their 
admirers,’ Galinski said. “[But] we do not want to create 
a situation in which, because of the lack of contemporary 
books, thrillers and backstairs literature provide the only 
attraction for the masses.” 

Galinski accused the literary magazines of boycotting 
contemporary topical (Socialist-realist) novels in their re- 
viewing columns. “I am not opposed to literary disputes, 
even the most highbrow discussions in literary periodicals,” 
he “But these periodicals 
pointers tor cultural activists. 


said. must also provide 
Literary periodicals, 


too, have a “social function.” 


Cultural W orkers’ Conference 


preneneeEe FOLLOWING the Writers’ Congress, on De- 

18-19, a national conference of 700 
cultural-educational workers* was held in Warsaw by the 
Party Central Committee in collaboration with the Min- 
istry of Culture and Art. Lines for the new cultural popu- 


cembe1 some 


larization drive were laid down and regime plans elaborated 
by Politburo member Morawski, Minister Galinski, and the 
Minister of Higher Education Stefan Zolkiewski. (Radio 
Warsaw; December 18, 19, 20. 

It was stressed at the conference that cultural-educational 
work in a “Socialist” State is essentially political work, 
whose prime objective is mass ideological indoctrination. 
[he importance and need for this was not really under- 
until the of the 
20th Congress: “When the real distribution of forces was 
“all the anti-Socialist trends 
Galinski declared that the Party, 
paralyzed by confusion, had been unable to help the cul- 
tural workers combat these trends, but now both Party and 
The 


tural activists have “a clearly formulated Party program on 


stood relaxation artificial controls after 
revealed,” said Galinski., 


rose to the surface.” 


the cultural apparatus had regained strength. cul- 
the further development of culture.” 

the Polish in 
literature and cultural values was expounded as the most 


The current thesis of Party on “choice” 


important problem of cultural policy. In essence, this is 
that artists and writers may create as they please, but the 
Party will suppress what it does not like and will promote 
works favorable to its own purposes. 


In his address to the Congress, Minister Zolkiewski spoke 


mainly of contemporary literature, the contrast between 
writing of “social significance” and “the literature of de- 
spair.” He touched somewhat skittishly on the issue of 


censorship, which had so inflamed the Writers’ Congress. 
Banning works from abroad is unwise, he said, because it 


A distinction must be made 
between what books, movies. plays, etc., 


‘creates artificial hungers.”’ 


are circulated gen- 


> 


Teachers, librarians, heads of houses of culture. directors of 


theatrical companies, ete 
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erally to the masses and what should serve “limited needs 
in restricted quantities.” Such decisions should be made by 
publishers, heads of libraries, theater and movie managers, 
but the direction must be charted by the Party. He 


reiterated the thesis that the professional organizations 


ee... 


must concern themselves with ideological problems and 
activity. 

In a brief appraisal of the present situation in literature, 
movies, theater, painting, et al, Morawski vowed that the 
Party would intensify the struggle against “black litera- 
ture,” “miserable bourgeois novelettes,” etc. He called for 
a drive to expel the “backward, anti-humanist culture cre- 
ated by clerical circles,” attacking not only Church-inspired 
“mysticism” in literature but also the Church’s community 
centers, amateur theatricals, sports events—all of which 
challenge the Party’s monopoly of cultural life and activity. 

Regarding the literary situation, Morawski spoke op- 
timistically of “‘assurances made during the Writers’ Con- 
gress held three days ago to the effect that a great majority 
of Polish writers are in favor of building Socialism and sup- 
port the present [program].” He praised the high caliber 
of Polish films, many of which have recently won inter- 
national awards. Obviously referring to films such as Ashes 
and Diamonds and Canal, he when it 


added: “However, 





“What's the Martian for ‘revisionism’ and ‘dogmatism?’ ” 
Polityka (Warsaw), November 15, 1958 
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Passer-by to member of street-musicians’ group: “What are you 

in this collective? The critic?” There has been a good deal of 

complaint by regime spokesman that critics have sided with writ- 

ers too much, have failed to curb them as the regime would wish 
them curbed. 

Cartoon and quoted caption from 

Polityka (Warsaw), November 29, 1958 





comes to the ideological aspect of Polish films, [there is] an 
undeniable shadow of pessimism and a loss of perspective. 
... He criticized the concentration on War and Occupa- 
tion themes and settings, the lack of “contemporary 
themes.” 

In theater repertory, Morawski said, “we are getting 
away from the situation of 1956, when ideological criteria 
were frequently sacrificed for the sake of novelty.” In 
plastic arts, there is still a general trend toward “formal- 
ism,” and a need for popular, realistic art. In publishing, 
Morawski cited the large-scale production of “cheap, gut- 
ter literature” such as crime stories, thrillers, etc. He de- 
plored in general the development of “entertainment” as 
a criterion in culture at the expense of elevation, of both 
“social consciousness” and of mass taste. 

Morawski cited the need for training cultural workers 
and the teaching intelligentsia. He proposed the revival of 
“old customs”, such as writers’ and artists’ soirees in small 
towns. 

In his address, Minister Galinski described plans for the 
expansion of material facilities in the new cultural pro- 
gram. The State and mass organizations disposed of a 
sum of over 2 billion zloty in 1958 for cultural activities, 
Galinski said. “At the same time everyone is constantly 
complaining about the lack of financial resources for cul- 
tural work. . . He pointed out that whereas the total 
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sum allocated for all economic investments in the next 
Five Year Plan is to increase 46.6 percent over the present, 
the sum allocated for social and cultural work is to in- 
crease 56 percent. But that “local initiative” is 
also needed to build, equip and staff the houses of culture 
(many of which fell into disuse and disrepair during the 
“thaw”’). He called for a pledge to undertake the installa- 


“a theater auditorium or 


he said 


tion of a reading-room in each 


of the 1,000 new schools being built in honor of the mil- 
lennial anniversary of the Polish State.” 


Writers’ Congress Attacked 


ANUARY 1, 1959, daily 


()* J the Party Trybuna Ludu, 
in an article on the Congress of the Writers’ Union 
the of Cultural Activists, commented 


sharply on “the disproportion between the two events and 


and Conference 
differences in the tendencies shown.” 

The cultural conference, according to Trybuna Ludu, 
On the 
other hand, the prevailing atmosphere at the Writers’ Con- 
gress was one of ‘ 


showed a broad understanding of social needs. 


misgivings and imaginary apprehensions.” 


The “misgivings” were focussed on the Party’s artistic 
and cultural program; the fears on a return of the dicta- 
torial methods of the Stalin era. “Some critical and sar- 
castic views were expressed on the duties and tasks [de- 
manded of writers by the Party]. There was even a speaker 


who saw the obligation to serve the nation as a curse in 
the fate of Polish writers, and his opinion was left un- 
answered.” 

Trybuna Ludu termed the writers’ charge that publishers 
had wrongly rejected some works 
able.” 
ship, which was read at the Congress, contained some items 


which had never reached the 


“completely unreason- 
A list of works allegedly held up by the censor- 


“control office” but were still 


under consideration by 


the publishers, the paper said 
Trybuna Ludu castigated the idea that the literary 


and publishers “ 


pre SS 
are obliged without consideration or choice, 
to publish whatever has been written by anybody.” 

The discussion at the cultural workers’ conference, “while 
at least reflected the 
historical and political realities of the times, the 
Writers’ Congress tried to “pass over in silence the social 


not very brilliant in some respects,” 


while 


situation, creating the misleading idea that writers should 
live and work independently of nation and history 
Trybuna Ludu said that it was necessary to repeat some 
well-known truths, since it appeared that of the 
writers, after 14 years of people’s rule, are still unable to 
find their place 
of the new 


“some 
in the work of laying the foundations 
system.” The writers must participate in the 
Party program; the Party would not revert to the methods 
of Stalinism, but cultural policy must be based on orthodox 
Socialist print iples. 

and ther 


ybuna Ludu 


of the Revolution 
said 77 


“There is no ‘second stage’ 
cannot be a ‘second stage’ in culture, 


with finality 








What Is Left of Private Enterprise? 


The fate of private trade, small crafts and industry 
in the Soviet bloc 


ENTERPRISE, long under sentence of death in 


- ATE 


Communist-ruled Eastern Europe, has had a series of 


stays of execution. Once pronounced a corpse by Com- 


munist dialecticians, it rose, an economic phoenix, out of 


the ashes of Stalinism and the 1956 upheavals in Poland 


and Hungary. Today it is alive and very much an issue in 


much of the Soviet blo Its precise extent cannot be 


gauged, but undoubtedly is much greater than the official 


figures indicat the regimes are inclined to minimize it and 


much of it is ille gal Ol extra-legal and therefore poorly 


documented 

The status of private enterprise in the several countries 
ol Easte rm Europe varies according to economic need and 
political conditions. It most flourishes in those countries 
where the Communist system was shaken to its roots by 
rebellion, where economi 


hardship is a major political 


issue and the leaders are to some degree responsive to 


popular needs and pressures. The relatively stable and 


more advanced level of the economy in Czechoslovakia 
on the other hand, combined with an autocratk and doc- 
trinaire leadership 


empowers the regime there to follow 


out the dogmatic Communist line in regard to private 
enterprise. 

In all cases, policy toward private enterprise in trade and 
the small crafts is consistent with current agricultural policy. 
In Poland, where collectivization was almost abandoned in 
1956, farming is the largest area of private enterprise; and 
the only free market is in land and livestock. In Hungary, 
Stalinist methods of force in collectivization have been 
abjured, although not the goal of ultimate complete col- 
lectivization of agriculture and nationalization of trade 
and crafts. In Czechoslovakia, there is a renewed attack 


on the private sector in agriculture as well as trade. 


Survey of Policy Toward Private Enterprise 


Phe essence of the Communist program for the “trans- 
formation of society” is, above everything, State control of 
all means of production and abolition of private owner- 


ship. During the transition from capitalism to Commu- 
nism—the stage of the so-called People’s Democracies at 
present—-the economy is divided into two forms, private 


and “Socialist” (State 


and cooperative), with the latte: 
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theoretically pushing back, absorbing and eventually eradi- 
cating the former. This is a political as well as an eco- 
nomic process, since men who work “on their own” are, 
in the Communist view, necessarily and “objectively” in 
opposition to the realization of Communism. The collec- 
tive form* of economic organization “must embrace more 
and more people in order to change their world outlook 
as well as their economic method,” Monitor 
Spoldzielczy (Warsaw), No. 16, in 1950. 

The weapons of the Communist State against private 
enterprise are taxation, stringent controls on prices and 
raw materials, legal restrictions on the size and location of 
businesses and the number of employees, etc. Taxes, like 
the law, are an instrument of Party policy. By imposing 
exorbitant and discriminatory taxes* and other pressures, 
the Communist regime can compel the private artisan o1 
tradesman to capitulate or to resort to illegal practices 
chiefly, tax evasion and black marketeering—for which the 
regime can then attack him through the police and courts. 
The line between legal and illegal economic activity can 
be (and is) a highly mobile one which the regime shifts 
to the right or left in accordance with its intentions toward 
the private sector. Since every phase of private enterprise 


wrote 


can be made illegal in some sense or degree, it can become 
virtually impossible for any private entrepreneur to func- 
tion without breaking the law; he is then vulnerable to 
reprisals both as a “class” and as a common criminal. This 
is now the situation in the Soviet Union and the imme- 
diate outlook in those countries of the bloc where “‘Social- 
ism” is most advanced. 


Early Measures 


During the process of taking over State power in the 
East European countries after the war, the Communists 
publicly proclaimed that small-scale enterprises in handi- 
crafts, trade and services would be left in private hands. 
In Hungary, Party bosses Rakosi and Gero stated more 
than once in 1947 that the Communists had no intention 
of nationalizing small craft and trade and they complained 
that rumors to this effect emanated from “reactionaries” 
seeking to turn the people against the regime. Economic 
chief Hilary Minc declared in Poland in 1946 that “private 
initiative in industry and handicraft has been given a place 
in our economic plans and is even expected continually to 
develop.” The Constitution drawn up by the Communist 
regime after the 1948 coup in Czechoslovakia affirms the 
private ownership and management of small enterprises 
with less than 50 employees. 

It is not clear whether these pledges were wholly spe- 

* Cooperatives and collectives, in trade and industry as in agri- 
culture, represent a sort of halfway house between private and 
State enterprise; statistically (and ideologically) 
ered in the “Socialist” sector of the economy. 

** In an article explaining a revision of the Czechoslovak tax 
system in 1952, Rude Pravo (Prague), Dec. 12, 1952 showed that 
the schedule of tax rates on private enterprise was graduated ac- 
cording to the number of employees, the assumed profit, and 
whether “the further existence of the enterprise is desirable or 
undesirable in terms of our future development.” The proportion- 
ally much higher taxes on income from private enterprise than on 


salaries and wages is entirely just, said the paper, since private 


entrepreneurs are free to join cooperatives or State industry in- 
stead, 


they are consid- 





Opposite, private shops and stands in Warsaw. 


dise on display in a private shop window. 


Above, merchan- 
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cious or whether they genuinely reflected the immediate 
intentions of the Party. In Poland, for example, private 
enterprise was indeed tolerated during the course of th 


1946-49 Three Year Plan. But 


zation and collectivization 


as the Stalinist industriali- 


programs went into full force 


an unambiguous policy of expropriation and terrorism was 


adopted toward the private sector. The efficacy of this 


Ol 
drive was indisputable 
By 1953 the independent artisans in Hungary had been 
reduced to 10 percent and the tradesmen to 1.3 percent 
of the number active in 
of 1950 


1949. In Poland at the beginning 
when the liquidation drive commenced in earn- 


est), there were in the 140,000 handicraft 


300,000 people; 12,000 small industrial 


private sector 
shops, employing 


plants employing 130,000 people; and approximately 
170,000 individual artisans. By 1955 this number had 
been reduced to 89,627 handicraft shops, employing 


130,000 workers: and 4.174 


number of artisans not given 


facilities 
There were 43,388 private 
retail stores and stands in 1950 and only 14,000 in 1955 
Rocznik 1957 In Bulgaria, 1 

tail trade in private hands decreased from 31.1 percent of 
the total in 1948 to 0.5 percent in 1956 Otechestver 
Front |Sofial, 1957 The Czechoslovak re 
gime announced in 1953 that trade in Czechoslovakia had 
been almost 100 percent “Socialized.” In Romania total 
trade volume in the 
1948 to 2.7 


1957. 


private industrial 


Statystyczny |Warsaw], 


September 7, 


private sector fell from 60 percent in 
I 


percent in 1952 (Anural Statistic [Bucharest 


Like so many of Communism’s triumphs this proved 
Pyrrhic victory. Cities, villages and particularly the rural 


districts were virtually denuded of the most essential con 


sumer goods and services. Repairmen, craftsmen and shop- 


I 
keepers had either been herded into a few centralized co- 


operatives or had abandoned their original professions and 


gone into other work The inconveniences | 


ana shortages 
gave rise to innumerable economi 


black market and extensive bribery 


evils such as a vast 


The 1953 New Course, which had as a prime objective 
| ] 


improvement of the supply of consumer goods and 


Services 





was compelled to hand a reprieve to private enterprise. 
The Imre Nagy regime in Hungary, which launched the 
New Course after Stalin’s death, eased the strictures on 
trade licensing and on employment of outside help by arti- 
sans and tradesmen—a notable modification since the hir- 
ing of labor is considered the root of capitalism. Some- 
what later in the New Course, State loans to private 
craftsmen for the purchase of tools and materials were set 
up by the Nagy regime 

Romania followed suit with a Party decree in August 
1953 which called a halt to the persecution of private 
entrepreneurs by the police and local councils and ordered 
a legal amnesty to those who had been imprisoned. Com- 
mercial credits of 10,000 lei were offered to new applicants 
for licenses 


1954 and the 


zeal” 


A similar decree was passed in Bulgaria in 

local councils were chided for “excessive 
in closing down private stores and workshops and 

The Second Party Con- 
gress in Poland passed a resolution in March 1954 on gen- 
The Czechoslovak 
half-hearted 


in its measures: local councils were instructed to encour- 


obstructing the issue of licenses 
eral liberalization of private enterprise. 
regime was relatively—and characteristically 
age and materially help former artisans to take up their 
old crafts in their spare time from State jobs. 

Much of this New Course liberalization of private enter- 
prise was never substantially realized. The obstructive 
tactics of die-hard Stalinists in administrative organs of 
the State and the mistrust of the artisans and tradesmen 
checked its full implementation; nevertheless, private en- 


terprise expanded considerably between 1953 and 1956 


1956: The Upheaval 


— POLISH AND Hungarian upheavals of October 1956 

marked another turning point in Communist economic 
polic y and brought a different sort of “reprieve” to private 
enterprise. This, unlike the New Course, was no calculated 
and cir umscribed concession by the high councils ol Party 


and State 


they effectively exposed, the fallacies of the Stalinist eco- 


The revolts were in large part caused by, and 


nomic “model”; the all-out exploitation of labor and re- 
sources to meet grandiose industrialization goals had re- 
sulted in a drastic fall in living standards. During the 


revolutionary crises of 1956 the economic structures and 
controls built up by the Communist regimes simply fell 
apart: Hungarian and Polish collective farms dissolved 
overnight, factory production faltered and in some cases 
ceased outright, transportation and circulation of goods 
was disrupted. Into the gaps and rents in the State’s eco- 
nomic machinery private enterprise flowed spontaneously 
and naturally, and the regimes which inherited the eco- 
nomic shambles were forced to look to private enterprise 


and initiative to help shore up the national existence. 


Hungary After October 


Economic anarchy and ruin was the stark legacy handed 
to the regime installed in Hungary by the Soviet military 
The destruction of 
buildings and machinery during the fighting and the pro- 


machine after it crushed the Revolt. 


longed strikes which followed brought the economy to a 





standstill. The most pressing task was to supply the popu- 
lation with food and essential goods, and to this end the 
Kadar regime threw open the door to traders and pro- 
ducers of any kind. Most strikingly, there was a period 
until January 1958) when there were no State controls 
over the prices of goods made and sold in the private 
sector. 
Nepszabadsag (Budapest December 4, 1956, gave a 
sharply etched picture of the state of affairs just after the 
Revolt, describing the peddlers who had moved from the 
old flea market on the outskirts of Budapest into the heart 
of the city and along the main streets. “Not even at coun- 
try fairs can such an abundance of goods be seen,” the 
“The choice is limitless, and we 
justifiably ask where it all comes from? 
of the 


paper observed. might 
Of course, some 
legitimate] retail tradesmen have resorted to such 
activities, but the majority of these peddlers would cer- 
tainly get into trouble if they were asked to show their 
licenses ° 

In order to conciliate the embittered and rebellious peo- 
ple, and to revive economic activity, the Kadar regime 
pledged itself to meet many of the demands made during 


the Revolt 


elections, were soon scrapped, but the revolutionary demand 


Most of these, such as the pledge to hold free 


Among the services provided by independent shops in Poland is 
the dissemination, on a small scale, of books and magazines, 
mostly second hand, from the West. In this Warsaw store such 
American magazines as Time, Life, Newsweek, Argosy, Ravishing 
Romances and US News and World Report are here seen on sale. 


Photo from Swiat (Warsaw), October 26, 1958 
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A row of closed and empty private shops in Budapest. The ac- 
companying text complains that these stores in the heart of the city 
were once among the finest, but some have been closed since the 
Revolt, some for longer. It asked that something be done to 
give Budapest shops suitable for a great city. 


Photo from Erdekes U jsag ( Budapest), Mareh 16, 1958 





for greater freedom and protection for small business and 
artisans was met. The regime in effect returned to New 
Course economics and repudiated the “excesses” of Stalinist 
Party-boss Rakosi. Nepszabadsag said on December 14, 
1956: “During the Rakosi regime the prestige of the Hun- 
garian artisans suffered greatly, under the slogan ‘We don't 
need craftsmen in the land of iron and steel. Uncouth 
. . . leaders zealously protected Socialism from the artisans, 
even though it is foolish to maintain that small crafts would 
ruin mass production.” On the subject of private retail 
trade, the December 25, 1956 issue of the paper deplored 
the indiscriminate closing of private shops during the Stalin 
era, maintaining that many of them had performed a use- 
ful function well. “Ultimately, it was the consumers who 
were the main victims of an idiotic decree that ‘national- 
ized’ even the chestnut and pumpkin-pie vendors,” 
paper. 


said the 


Shortly after the Revolt, the regime promulgated a num- 
ber of measures facilitating private crafts and trade.* Early 
in 1957, private businessmen were offered the opportunity 
to rent a certain number of stores and workshops** from 
the State with leases running from two to three years. Hir- 
ing restrictions were relaxed; a decree published in Du- 
nantuli Naplo (Budapest), February 9, 1957, provided that 
artisans may employ two apprentices and three workers, 
apart from the help of family members. Craftsmen were 
even permitted to obtain a special license to form a business 
partnership 
terial 


with a maximum of two partners. Raw ma- 


allocations were increased; cabinetmakers, for ex- 


ample, were promised 50 percent more raw material in 
1957 than was available to them the previous year. 


zabadsag, January 4, 1957. 


Ne ps- 


The regime took steps to stimulate private enterprise in 
two particularly deficient fields: building construction and 
quality handicrafts for export. Free training courses in tht 


* The two activities are often combined; the Hungarian artisan 
customarily sells his own products directly to the public. 

** Because of the destruction during the Revolt 
severe shortage of accommodations, both living 


cially in Budapest 


there 
and business, 


was 


espe 


building trades were set up for independent artisans and 


skilled workmen. 


State Foreign Trade Enterprise to provide raw materials, 


A special department was created in the 


goods ![o1 


tools and models to artisans producin; export 


Esti Hirlap reported on April 20, 1958, that ten 


years of fruitless attempts we have finally managed to put 


‘alter 


the world-famous Hungarian period furniture on the for- 
eign market.’ According to the paper, export sales value 
1957 


[he artisans had aided the economy also by producing com- 


of artisan-made products was 21 million forint in 
modities which were previously imported, the paper said; 
the Artisans’ Export Bureau had drawn up a list of 250 
commodities which could be dropped from the import lis 


because of sufficient home production. 


As a result of this policy, private trade and handicraft 


burgeoned in the year following the Revolt. The number of 


independent artisans increased in 1957 by 25 percent over 


I 


1956, as compared to a 10 percent increase of those in co- 
operatives. There was a total of almost 250,000 artisans in 


Hungary, about equally divided between the and 


privat 
“Socialized” sectors This was about one-third the numbet 
of factory workers in Hungary and their production was 
to be 


estimated about 


20 percent of total national indus- 
trial production. 


As 


sans in Budapest, 


of December 195 there were 28.000 licensed arti- 


with 8,500 employees as compared to 


9,000 employees in 1956 Che number of private trace 


men in Budapest increased from 4,000 in 1956 to 5,300 


making an overall total in the country of approximate 
15.000. According to Ne f abadsa December 24, 195; 
which published these figures, one-tenth of the consumer 
goods industry was in private hands, more than double tl 


lowest figure during the Stalin e1 


a 


Poland After October 


Before October 1956. in the period of “de-Stalinizati 
following the Soviet Twentieth Party Conger Februar 
1956], Stalinist policy toward private enterprise had been 
ringingly denounced by Polish critics. “Today's legal 
thorities agree unanimously that the whole procedur 
fairly shady and can be described by the one word 
lessness.”’ wrote Z} Gospoda é n Jul , 1956 l} 
could not even be justified by the sacred Party can 
results. ““The nationalization of handicraft plants was, in 
consequences, an economic crime. Private individual craft 
enterprises were not replaced by more efficient St 
plants Stalinist taxation Policy had ied to the 
extinction of essential crafts and skill f n ulactul 
precision optical instr ments said the paper | called tor 
a revision of policy “which would restore taxes to their 
inal function, that of a debt to the State ‘Treasury ba 
on actual income ink rove! rather than a too I 
the economic liquidation of the taxpaye1 The pape 
cluded that “private handicraft, as a whole ex] eC 
creature, continual versecuted by all those orga he 
austortions and shortcor ngs nave ilread Het yr t 
light by recent investigations 

The accession ¢ Cx lka regime in October 956 
was linked with a ! scarching attituc ird ect 





































The Collective Deficit 


COMMUNIST 





shibboleth of centralization and 


= 


collectivization—held to be a more efficient form 
of economic organization than freely competing indi- 
vidual enterprise-——has failed woefully in application 
to small crafts, trade and services. From the State’s 
point of view, the cooperatives have been a constant 
drain on the State treasury; for the consumer, the 
system has simply meant a long walk and a longer 
wait. In retail trade centers 
per 1,000 inhabitants was reduced from 13.6 in 1938 
1957. Even so dedicated a “dogmatist” as 
Hungary's Matyas Rakosi admitted in a speech on 
July 11, 1953 (in connection with the introduction of 
the New Course), that 
wants to have a broken window replaced or a farm 


tool repaired he has to travel 20 or 


Poland the number of 


to five in 


“if anyone {in the countryside | 


30 miles to the 
county seat.” 

The Polish paper Kierunki (Warsaw) charged on 
July 1, 1956, that the majority of handicraft coopera- 
tives operate at a deficit or are “a fiction pure and 
simple.” The deficits of the tailoring cooperatives 
were estimated at 30 million zloty annually. Coopera- 
tives are “bogged down in red tape and the voracious 
.. A blacksmith needs 
to be more adept with a pen than a hammer,” said 
Kierunki. In Hungary the Party organ Ne pszabadsag 


complained in 1957 that the State is required to cover 


demands of the bureaucrats. 


the cooperatives’ operating losses to the extent of 


some 140 million forint annually while at the same 
sufficient funds for investments 
Nepszabadsag |Budapest}, July 20, 


Ihe Bratislava Pravda complained on July 22, 


time being short of 
for State factones 
1957 
1958, that the “planned” development of Socialized 
trade and services in Slovakia had not been realized 
and that in some regions there had even been a set- 


back 


plan by some 10 million koruny while the deficit of 


The produc tion cooperatives were short of the 
the so-called local economy (Socialized services and 
shops under local national committee administration 
was almost 27 million koruny. And in Bulgaria the 
October 6, 1958 issue of Rabotnichesko Delo com- 
plained that the managers of the cooperatives do not 










“study the needs and customs of the people” and do 


not send out enough “mobile brigades” (of repair- 


men, for example for the essential maintenance ser- 


vices. At one cooperative a customer waited 119 days 


for his hat to be cleaned and had to come back about 


it three times; in the cooperative workshops in Bur- 


gas, orders for shirts take 80 days, in others four 






months, etc. etc. etc. 


nomics, based on “ 


realism” as opposed to a rigid following 


of Communist texts. Private enterprise was to be en- 


couraged to play a positive role in certain localities -the 


Western Territories and the rural districts particularly 


and in industries—primarily building construction and re- 
pair and manufacture of building materials—which were 
acutely deficient. In retail trade, priority was to be given to 
expanding and developing bakeries, restaurants and com- 
mission shops for the sale of the contents of overseas 
parcels (a major source of consumer goods in which private 
trade had already been conducted relatively freely for many 
years, notably in the open-air bazaar on the outskirts of 
Warsaw called the Ciuchy, while the government looked the 
other way, only occasionally ordering a police raid for the 
sake of appearances 

New and detailed measures to facilitate private enter- 
prise were issued starting in November 1956, when the 
one-year time limit on trade licenses was extended indefi- 
nitely. A reform of tax policy followed, granting a tax 
moratorium and rate reduction to a number of private 
enterprises; bank credits were set up for new businesses, 
and efforts were made to improve the supply of raw ma- 
Not least, an “about-face” in the attitude to be 
adopted toward private businessmen was officially pre- 
scribed. 


terials. 


Gains and Growth 


Minister of Light Industry Zygmunt Moskwa, addressing 
the National Handicraft Congress on May 5, 1957, sum- 
marized the results of the first six months of the new 
policy. Out of 118,000 handicraft enterprises, some 9,500 
had been exempted from taxation for a period of two years. 
This number represented more than 30 percent of all new 
handicraft enterprises. 

According to Moskwa’s report, more than 5,600 artisans 
took advantage of short and medium term credits totalling 
81 million zloty during the last quarter of 1956. In the 
first quarter of 1957 the number of applicants for these 
credits increased to 8,000 and the.amount of credits rose to 
120 million zloty. It was anticipated that 250 million 
cloty’s worth of credits were to be granted during 1957, 
he said. 

On the subject of raw material supplies, Moskwa said 
that handicraft enterprises had during this period been re- 
ceiving from the central supply pool raw materials whose 
total retail price value was approximately 700 million zloty. 
In 1956 the total value of these supplies had been only 270 
million zloty. 

One of the devices used to balk private trade and in- 
dustry during the Stalin era had been to close off access to 
stock and raw material supplies. The Gomulka regime 
repudiated this device in principle, but raw material short- 
ages proved to be one of the most serious obstacles to 
private enterprise. The Ministry of Internal Trade, re- 
portedly after considerable pressure from the artisans, set 
up special supply centers in the larger cities exclusively for 
the use of small craftsmen and traders. But even these 
“have been rather empty” of stocks, according to Zycie 
Warszawy (Warsaw), July 20, 1958. The paper attributed 
the raw material shortages to hoarding and to the foreign 
currency deficit in the State bank, which has checked the 
import of raw materials. One of the chief sources of for- 
eign raw materials such as leather, natural rubber, artificial 
leather, nylon, enamels, and certain furs are the overseas 
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The largest ciuchy, or open-air market in Warsaw. Here independent stall-owners sell a great variety of new and used goods. Much of 


the merchandise was obtained from packages sent from abroad. 





parcels, according to the paper, which urged the setting up 
the 
State trade fails to do this, hundreds of private businessmen 


of more commission centers fo1 sale of parcels. “If 


will do so—already have, in fact!” said the papen 


Che same article cited regime efforts to provide artisans 
with tools and equipment. Certain Polish-made machines 
have been available to private manufacturers, and som« 
equipment has even been imported from abroad expressly 
for private industry. 

In the six-month period between September 1956 and 
March 1957, private handicraft industry increased 23 per- 
cent in Poland, from 96,000 to almost 118,000 enterprises 

Tygodnik May 15, 1957 A total 


38,526 new handicraft workshops were established in 1957, 


' 
ol 


Demokratyczny, 
and 3,098 new private industrial facilities were opened, 
bringing the national total of such facilities to 7,589,* with 
24,000 employees. The total value of private industrial pro- 


duction amounted to nearly 3 billion 1957. 


zloty in an in- 

* The majority of these private industrial enterprises—4,546 
were in the food processing industry. 1,187 were in the building 
materials industry, 587 in the timber industry, 338 in metal and 


machine industry and 307 in the chemical industry 
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provide employment for workers laid off in the recent labor 


force reductions in State factories and offices. These 


“liberals” hoot at the notion that the activities of the eco- 
nomic fringe etc.—constitute 
capitalism or even “pre-capitalism.” 


seamstresses, Carpenters, 


Throughout the bloc there is now a drive against “eco- 


nomic crimes”—profiteering, speculation, bribery, fraud, 
and theft. In Czechoslovakia this drive provides the frame- 
work In 


Poland, on the other hand, it is suggested that some of these 


for the campaign against private enterprise. 
“crimes” can best be checked not by penal measures but by 
correcting the conditions which give rise to them: raw 
instance, which lead to theft and 
bribery, and also the insecurity of the private entrepreneur, 


material shortages, for 
which encourages such practices as profiteering because of 
the uncertainty of the future. Hungary falls somewhere be- 
tween these two positions: the Kadar regime has abjured 
Stalinist 
total “Socialization” of the economy. 


methods—force and terror—but not the goal of 


Czechoslovakia in Past Two Years 


Studying the 1956 developments across its borders, the 
Czechoslovak regime—solidly entrenched but undoubtedly 
alarmed at the implications of what it regarded as “a petty- 
leaped to the 


offensive against private enterprise in 1957. While the farm 


capitalistic” revival in Poland and Hungary 
collectivization drive was intensified, a campaign of perse- 
cution was launched against artisans and traders operating 
outside the Socialized sector. 

Although there had never been a significant sanctioned 
restoration of private enterprise in Communist Czecho- 
slovakia, during the post-Stalin “thaw” years (1953-1956 
Independent, for- 
illegal, enterprises sprang up here, as elsewhere, 
trade 


the drive against it had been relaxed. 
mally 
services, small and small-scale building 


mainly in 


construction. Those engaged in such operations are in- 


creasingly branded by the regime as criminals and “class 
enemies z 

Phroughout 1957 the regime, in an effort to arouse public 
feeling and support for its program of extermination, pub- 
lished hundreds of cases of crimes by private entrepreneurs 
in which it was stated or strongly suggested that the “class” 
origin or outlook of the culprits was at the root of their 
criminality. A session of the Council of Ministers on Sep- 
1957, 


“remnants of the capitalist class” had become intolerable 


tember 4, resolved that tax frauds and abuses by the 
and tax assessment and collection would be greatly stiffened. 
The national committees, which are responsible for issuing 
licenses, and State agencies and enterprises were warned 
against leniency and “‘collusion’’. 
ment in Rude Pravo, August 15, 1957, which accused State 
enterprise managers of giving preferential orders to private 


Quite typical was a com- 


builders because they themselves “are former entrepreneurs 
Rude 


5, 1958, castigated State enterprises not only for placing 


or believers in private initiative.” Pravo, February 
large orders with private entrepreneurs but also for not re- 
porting their payments to the State fiscal authorities (for 
purposes of computing the private entrepreneurs’ taxes 
That the managers and purchasing agents of State enter- 


prises might patronize private artisans and builders more for 


26 


the sake of efficiency than out of a renegade sentiment for 
It has 
been admitted that “in some cases the private entrepreneur 
is cheaper, quicker and simpler to work with” (Rude Pravo, 
August 15, 1957); but this is not regarded as justification 
for the Socialist sector’s traffic with him. 

The regime is particularly concerned with eliminating all 
direct or overt competition with the Socialized sector. Prace, 
March 27, 1958, published a directive stipulating that pri- 
vate artisans who are still making commodities which are 


private enterprise is scarcely considered relevant. 


now also being produced by the Socialist sector would 
henceforth be permitted only to do repair work. The same 
directive announced that the signboards of private enter- 
prises might designate the nature of the line of work as well 
as the proprietor’s name, but “abbreviations such as, for 
example, SKLOFORM, which might give customers : the 
impression that this is a part of the Socialist sector, are 
prohibited.” 

This regime sensitivity was exemplified in a Prace report 
on May 18, 1958, which announced triumphantly that there 
would be nothing other than Socialized shops along the 
main route leading to the Congress Hall in Prague where 
the Eleventh Congress would meet in June. The paper re- 
ported that the district national committee in Prague VII 
had succeeded in “persuading” the private shopkeepers still 
in business there to join the Socialized sector. 


Armageddon 

A sweeping withdrawal of private trade licenses began in 
April 1958 after a Council of Ministers session which called 
for “increasingly close scrutiny of all those who operate out- 
side the realm of the Socialized economy.” On April 29, 
Rude Pravo cited a long series of criminal cases involving 
private entrepreneurs accused of tax frauds, currency viola- 
tions and the whole gamut of “‘economic crimes,” and com- 
mented: “It is high time to deal [with these people] in the 
most rigorous manner. . . . During all these years while they 
have been operating their private enterprises they . . . vio- 
lated and constantly circumvented our laws. . . . They steal 
from the State whenever and wherever they can, taking 
advantage of some weaknesses in the economy of our Social- 
ist sector and in the tax laws.”* Further, and perhaps most 
criminal, “they despise our system.” 

The report of the Central Committee to the Eleventh 
Party Congress in June 1958 left no doubt as to the Party’s 
intent to wage a repressive war against private enterprise. 
A major point of the report (published in April) calls for 
“the elimination of the remnants of antagonism in the class 
relations within our society [through the] consistent restric- 
tion and suppression of the kulaks in the countryside and 
Rude Pravo, April 4, 


1958, commented: “There can be no doubt that private en- 


the exploiter elements in the cities.” 


* A survey of family incomes in Czechoslovakia, published in 
Lidova Demokracie (Prague), May 4, 1958, revealed that the 
highest net income per capita was found in the families of trades- 
men and other independent workers. The average per capita in- 
come in these families is 8,775 koruny, while the overall average in- 
come of Czechoslovak families is 6,551 koruny per capita. The 
conclusion drawn by Lidova Demokracie from these figures was 
that “[they] confirm the correctness of the government's view that 
the national committees are slow in eliminating private enterprise 
altogether.” 








trepreneurs are the bulk of these much-hated elements.” 
In Czechoslovakia private enterprise is now condemned 
without qualification. 


Poland in Past Two Years 


In Poland a chill fell upon private enterprise at the end 
of 1957. The rate of its growth plummeted: in the first 
quarter of 1957, 20,000 new enterprises had opened; in the 
last quarter only 2,000. Many of the new enterprises estab- 
lished after October 1956 were reported going out of busi- 
ness in 1958. 
chronic and severe raw mater- 
ial shortages, the difficulties in establishing a viable pric- 
ing system 


There were many causes 


but the main cause seemed to be a general 
cracking down, both authorized and unauthorized, by State 
functionaries. 

“Although the economic policy of constantly encourag- 
ing artisans remains unchanged,” wrote Przeglad Kultu- 
ralny (Warsaw), August 5, 1958, “it has been said recently 
that the practice of the fiscal authorities [tax assessors and 
collectors] has changed, and apparently this was felt by arti- 
sans to be a ‘tightening of the screw.’ ”’ 

As an example of short-sighted tax policy, Zycie War- 
szawy, July 20, 1958, referred to the regime’s desire to en- 
courage artisans to produce quality goods for the export 





oe Sen ete Retone Metal bees 


At the Information desk of the Combined Repair Services Com- 
munal (i.e., “Socialized”) Enterprise. The information clerk, in- 
stead of directing the customer to one of the repair services in 
her establishment, picks up the phone book and says, “Television 
sets might get fixed by a certain Adalbert Novak at the following 
address. . . .” A complaint that the inadequacy of Socialized 
services necessitates recourse to independent repairmen. 
Cartoon and quoted caption from 
Rohac (Bratislava), November 7, 1958 


market, to bring badly needed foreign currency into Poland. 
“And yet,” said the paper, “the artisans seem to be fleeing 
from export production like the devil from holy water, 
because the tax officials clamp a higher tax on him on the 
basis of his higher turnover, without allowing for the highe: 
cost of production of quality goods 

According to Zycie Warszawy, November 17, 1958, out of 


the 25,377 private businesses which are due to renew theit 


licenses, as Many as ate went into liquidation without al- 
tempting to renew. The paper said that the “undesirable 
disappearance” of businesses, espec ially of eroceries and 
tea-rooms, which is most serious in the Western territories, 
is caused by increases in rents, and increases in city and 
property taxes of as much as 30 percent. Intercession by 
the Ministry of Trade on behalf of these businesses “were 
frequently ignored by the municipal authorities,’ said 
the paper. 

Like the other Soviet bloc countries, Poland is conduct- 
ing a drive against widespread economic “crimes.” But 
whereas the more doctrinaire Communist regimes attribute 
these malpractices to the innate depravity of the bourgeois 
and conterrevolutionary mentality, in Poland it is suggested 
that the economic administration itself may be a factor by 
promoting bewilderment and uncertainty 

This view was confirmed by an article in Tygodni/ 
Demokratyczny, October 1-7, 1958, describing the artisans’ 
reaction to the regime ’s intention of stepping up legal and 
economic controls: mong decently-working artisans arose 
fears that this action which featured a wave of legal 
cases against abuses and bribery, would perhaps introduce 
an unfavorable atmosphere into all transactions with |pri 


vate enterprise] as an unintended side effect.” The paper 


I 

admitted that the artisans’ fears were not without grounds 
that indeed not only individuals but whole organizations 
had given in toa “psychosis of fear” of being put in a com 


promising position if they had dealings with private art 


sans. “For example, the editorial office of Ruch, after cet 
tain unpleasant experiences with several artisans, gave it 
structions to cease buying from private supplic rs Although 
this instruction was soon annulled, a discouraging attitude 


toward buying from artisans remained. ‘This atmosphere of 


fear and excessive suspicion must not go on It seems that 


some time will be needed for these feelings to subside 
Poland finally acknowledged what had long be n 
true—that because of the low wages in State enter 


prises private outside work had become essential to many 
people lor survival, and it was argued that this situation 
“Tt is hard to convince 
suffice that 


twiddle their thumbs over the 


should be accepted and legitimized 
people when other sources of income do not 


they should simply sit and 


empty stomachs,” said Zycie Gospodarcze, August 31, 1958 
The paper, pointing out that home crafts (¢ privat 
carpente! workshops are dependen on Trav materials 
whose origin is only “partly legitimate, i.e., largely de- 


rived from theft of State supplies or from the black market 
said a formula should be found which would ensure the 


urther existence orf these ou side activities and at the same 
t f tsid tivit | th 


* Radio Warsaw, August 16, 1957, compared wages in State 
industry, which run as low as 1,000 zloty a month, to the wage 
of 100-150 zloty a day prevailing in private industry 
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Poznan, Poland: this long line waits for a State store to open in the hope of buying some butter. 
State distribution apparatus are a major factor promoting private initiative. 
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time reduce the possibilities for abuse on the part of 


prohitec rs 


Costs and Prices 


MAJOR PERPLEXITY to Polish economic authorities seems 


A 


which is anti-inflationary 


to be how to fix prices for private enterprise at a level 
but at the same time sufficiently 
profitable to keep producers in the field. Artisans complain 
that the prices allowed are often below the cost of produc- 
tion, in which case they switch to other lines. “Nobody is 
happy about the low price of an article one cannot get,” said 
7 ’ 


as 


odnik Demokratyczny, October 1-7, 1958, pointing out 
an example that for no discernable reason children’s 
pyjamas are more profitable to produce than adults’ 
pyjamas. The inconsistencies in pricing are compounded by 
the fact that prices for consumer products produced by local 
private industry are fixed by district boards independently 
wide variations 


of each other, with the result that there are 


throughout the country. This, in turn, leads to speculation 
and profiteering 

Shortages and rising costs of raw materials proved too 
much for many of the new plants whose financial founda- 
Tygodnik Pou 


too szechny 


none robust 
. November 10, 1957, recounted the fate of eleven 
meat processing plants in the Limanow district. Their 


owners took out licenses and State loans to start the busi- 


tions were 


Cracow 


nesses, and then found they were unable to get meat for 
their plants. “They could not or would not take illegal 
action [i.e. resort to the black market] 
not important,” the paper said. 


[i.e. and anyway that’s 
“The fact remains that 
there is only one plant left—the money and the confidence 


are gone.” The paper cited the soaring prices of raw 
materials on the free market: non-ferrous metals for handi- 


craft had risen 800 percent in’ proportion to the State-es- 
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tablished price, yarn 550 percent, etc. 

Nevertheless, despite these factors operating to choke 
back private enterprise, this sector of the Polish economy 
continue Sztandar Mlodych, September 
21-22, 1958, reported that 2,430 new private industrial work- 
shops were set up in the first six months of 1958. In mid- 
1958 there were 8,266 of these plants in the country, with 
a total employment of 28,628, which indicates less than 
three and a half workers per establishment. As before, the 
majority of these are in the food industry and the building 
material industry, with lumber, machine and metals and 


does to grow. 


chemicals following. The sales price value of private indus- 
trial production during the first half of 1958 was over 1 
billion 800 million zloty. In mid-1958 there were 139,451 
artisans in Poland, an increase of some 3,000 since the end 
of 1957. (Bulletyn Statystyczny, August 1958. 


Role and Future 


The role of private enterprise in a Communist country 
is bound to be controversial and ambiguous; in Poland there 
seems to be a general understanding that its function is to 
“supplement” State trade and enterprise, but the boundaries 


are debated. On January 30, 1957, Tygodnik Demokra- 
tyczyny wrote: “In a country building Socialism no one 


thinks even for a moment that the revision of economic 
policies we propose aims at creating conditions for a de- 
nationalization of our economy. This is not so and will 
The aim is to remove . . 


hamper the development of our 


not be so. . all the obstacles which 
economic life. We again 
repeat emphatically: only within such boundaries as will 
not threaten the task of building Socialism.” 

Proponents point out that private enterprise contributes 
to the material well-being of the people and also the State. 
Revenue to the State from taxes on private enterprise 





amounted to 1,200,000 zloty in 1956; and in 1957, despite 
tax reductions and exemptions, the tax revenue rose to 
1,600,000 zloty, according to Tygodnik Powszechny (Cra- 
cow), November 10, 1957. A commentator in the paper 
urged the opening of private retail shops instead of State 
collectives in small towns: “A private businessman will, | 
am sure, demonstrate that it is possible to make money 
even there. I would gladly send him as apprentices the 
directors of many collective sales centers!” 

The writer derided the alleged “threat” of private enter- 
prise: “The opening of any private enterprise continues to 
encounter such obstacles as if it were the construction of a 
capitalist concern. When I hear the complaints of the old 
apple peddler on the corner that she is harassed at every 
step, I am seized with a fit of hollow laughter: a street- 
corner vendor, making less money that the average worker, 
is treated as a dangerous enemy! I would be glad to talk to 
anyone who believes that such vendors, and the not much 
more economically significant small shopkeepers, will destroy 
the economic foundacions of Socialism.” 

The issue of private enterprise came to the fore in Parlia- 
ment’s budget debate in March 1958. 
Makarczyk, of the Znak 


group 


Deputy Zbigniew 
non-Party Catholic Parliamentary 
proposed that there be open competition between 
private and State trade and both be judged purely in terms 
of performance: “If private and Socialized stores should 
work side by side under identical conditions and the Social- 
ized store proves to serve the customers better, this would 
be a convincing argument in favor of Socialized trade.” 
Makarczyk dubbed as 
“facade Socialism” the Communist argument that private 
stores in Socialist society “would offend the eye.” 


The obverse was, of course, inferred 


Makarczyk’s iconoclastic suggestion was of course re- 
jected by the government. Minister of Internal Trade Lesz 
denied any necessity to return to private competition in 
order to improve trade. “Granting private trade equal 
rights would amount to permitting a capitalistic form of 
enterprise,” the Minster said, “and this Polish society would 
Radio Warsaw, March 27, 1958. 


The question of what Polish society would accept was 


never accept.” 


investigated in a poll conducted by the Sociology Depart- 
1957 and 
The opinion of 725 students was solicited on a 


ment of Warsaw University between October 
June 1958. 
variety of subjects, including the question “In what spheres 
could private initiative be permitted without limitations?” 


The following table, published in Przeglad Kulturalny, 


July 17, 1958, shows the results: 


A law passed by the Sejm on February 25, 1958, provided 
for the reversion from State to private ownership (entirely 
or in part, e.g. machinery) of certain small and/or idle 
workshops, by November 30, 1958. According to Kurie? 
Polski, November 11, applications had been made for the 
return of 500 out of 2,000 nationalized workshops, of which 
the majority would b Some bakeries 
will continue to be ope rated by the State and their owners 


“settled pe ysitively.” 


paid lease rents. 


In July 1958 the 


ing private enterpris 


Polish Sejm adopted a new bill regulat 
During the Sejm debate it was stated 
tnat 70 percent of all artisans are now exempt from having 


A\cen 


», about 40,000 applications 


to obtain licenses. According to the Polish Press 
PAP 


for handicraft 


report on OS 
hh 
il 


ptember 


censes and 10,000 for private factories art 


expected. Radio Warsaw announced a decree on Janua: 


5, 1959, which frees new 


} | ] ++ ivy ; 
home and handicraft industries i 


economically backward areas from income and _ turnove 
taxes for three years his apples to es hments set 
between August 1958-1960, and the nature and size of 


up 


industries are limited 


Hungary In The Past Two Years 


the Hungarian regime also shortened 
vate enterprise in 1958, in the light of all 


infringements 


| l 
[The main acc ion Was that private artisans were 


charging eXCeSSIVELY “gouging consumers 
They were also criticized as a “corrupting influence” o1 
personnel in State enterprises. Numerous cases were publi 
an artisan who is in conta 
official 
chase permit lor larot quantities of raw materials 
black market 


do not have his “good connections 


cized in which, for example, 
with an influential Party or State obtains a pul 
most Ol 


which he then sells on the to artisans 


Of the 1,224 new 
ol 1957. 638 have voked by the 


for profiteering offenses. Magyar Nemzet 
14, 1958 


Lic enses ISS ied Tr 


A decree issued in January 1958 “‘froze’ 
by private artisans at U September 1957 
lished a maximum le: rohit of 8 


1] 
i 


1958 the regime declared it illega 


Answers to: "In What Spheres Can Private Initiative Be Permitted Without Limitation?” 


Retail Small 


Trade 


Artisanry 


Decidedly yes 3. Zi. 19.0 
Probably yes ; 3.3 13.8 


Industry 


Probably not 
Decidedly not 


20.0 


6.5 


Medium 


Industry 


50) 
20.0 
32.0 


26.0 


N.B. The small balance of replies, omitted here, were “no opini 
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enterprises to take employment in the private sector. (Radio 
Budapest, February 18.) In March the regime ruled that 
State retail stores must deal directly with the artisans, ex- 
cluding all middlemen, and must buy from them only 
articles not available from Socialist industry or trade in- 


Somogyi Neplap |Budapest|, March 5, 1958. 


stitutions. 


A new code of regulations on private enterprise was 
issued on May 1, 1958. One provision “freezes” the artisan’s 
place of work; unless he is in the building trades, he may 
not move the location of his business. Private enterprise 
was barred from certain manufacturing industries which, 
presumably, are earmarked for State enterprise.* 


In thus restricting private enterprise the Kadar regime 
is also undoubtedly reflecting the influence of the more 
orthodox Communists in its higher echelons, who have 
persistently held that private enterprise is a threat to “build- 
ing Socialism.” An article in Gazdasagi Figyelo, Septem- 
ber 19, 1957, charged that the growth of private enterprise 
was endangering the cooperatives. According to this, the 
majority of the 34,000 new entrants into private handi- 
crafts had come from the cooperatives: in the first half 
of 1957 over 22,000 artisans quit cooperatives and started 
businesses of their own. The writer pointed out that the 
cooperatives were supposed to be absorbing ever-increasing 


numbers from the private sector, not the other way around 


Other criticisms were that private enterprise had been 


expanding mainly in Budapest rather than the small towns 
where it was needed, and that in spite ol the inc rease in the 
number of private artisans the supply and repair services 


in the rural districts continued to deteriorate 


At an election rally in Budapest on October 15, 1958, 
Party leader Janos Kadar put private enterprise “in its 
place” in Communist Hungary's present and future. He 
declared that the private artisans and tradesmen had made 
a positive contribution during the post-Revolt “consolida- 
tion” and assured them that they would continue for many 
years “to enjoy the opportunity of active work as small 


capitalists.” 


Kadar disavowed any intention of repeating the Rakosi 
error of trying to produce such commodities as “toothpicks 
industry.” 
However, he clearly indicated that the private entrepre- 


and goose-feather pastry brushes” in “heavy 
Sut he conceded that “they 
are, human beings too” and stated that they would be han- 


dled humane ly : 


neurs are economic transients 


We think that the time will come when they, the ar- 
tisans and small capitalists, will have to make a move for- 
ward and step alongside the rest of the people, where there 
are no longer any capitalists In our view, however, 
we must make their move easy, for they too are human 


beings; and when we tell them 


a great many years from 
now—to cease being capitalists, we shall have to provide 
them, and their children, with the opportunity for personal 


integration as working people.” 


* These are metallurgy, machine knitting, medical instruments, 


copper and bell foundries, soap and candle-making, tanneries. 


Latest in Bulgaria and Romania 


° 
a Snare PRIVATE enterprise in most small crafts and 

trade has been all but abolished in Romania and Bul- 
garia. In Bulgaria the private sector represents only 2 per- 
cent of the total national production and one percent of 
retail trade. (Rabotnichesko Delo {Sofia], September 10, 
1958.) However, it continues to occupy a few peripheral 
economic niches, and the regimes appear to recognize its 
usefulness by showing a certain latitude in the enforcement 
of regulations—e.g. permitting artisans to hire helpers; 
although only the help of family members is legal. The 
avowed policy is to “improve” the activities of the Social- 
ized sector as the only possible way to eliminate this fringe 
of private enterprise. The extent of this “fringe” was 


Toward Total Liquidation 


[er SUCCESSES in “transforming the class 
structure” in terms of the 
way in which people earned their livelihood—were 
reviewed at a national seminar for leaders of central 
and regional committee actives held in Prague in 
April 1958. The May 1958 issue of the Party Central 
Committee organ Zivot Strany published excerpts 
from the address of Rudolf Barak, Minister of Trade 
and Politburo member, in which he cited the drastic 


in Czechoslovakia 


reduction of small enterprises in the private sector. 
While in 1948 there were some 382,000 registered 
private enterprises, in 1956 only 47,135 remained. In 
1948 small private businesses employed some 904,000 
people; in 1956 their number was only about 50,000. 
Most significant was the rising age level: as of De- 
cember 31, 1956, approximately one-third of all pri- 
vate tradesmen were over 60 years old, and only 
nine percent were under 40. 

According to Barak, the outstanding feature of the 
situation in the private sector was the rapid rate of 
its reduction between the years 1949-1952. The de- 
crease was proportionally smallest in Prague* partic- 
ularly in comparison to the decrease in Slovakia 
and the border regions. Barak admitted that a certain 
revival of some private enterprise—in the building in- 
dustry, scales and boiler makers, and in the clothing 
took place in 1953-1955. 

Minister Barak concluded: 

‘We are now entering the period of complete liqui- 
When the 
building up of Socialism is completed our society will 
consist of a Socialist workers’ class and of cooperative 


industry 


dation of capitalism in all sectors. 


kolkhoz}] peasantry as well as a new intelligentsia. 
This goal will be reached with the simultaneous sup- 
pression of all resistance by the deposed classes and 
total liquidation of their remnants.” 


* In a report on private shops in Prague, Svobodne Slovo, 
September 3, 1958, said that in 1954 there were 1,105 of 
these shops; in January 1958 their number had been reduced 
to 495, and by September 1958 it had been further reduced 
to 291. 








revealed in Rabotnichesko Delo [Sofia], July 30, 1958, by members of the old middle class. ‘The market is tolerated 


which said that there were 45,000 private tailoring estab- by the regime, although there also exists a State-owned 
lishments in the country, and that over 90 percent of network of consignment shops for the sale of second-hand 
; women’s and children’s clothes were made by private tailors goods. 
and seamstresses. The paper reported on November 16, Unofficial information from Romania in the autumn ol 
1957, that the volume of private retail trade in Sofia was 1958 reported that private enterprises were closing down 
i increasing; for example, the State wholesale enterprise fo1 at an accelerated pace, with little remaining in private 


haberdashery goods had sold to private retailers goods 


hands except a few handicraft services and food stands. 
worth 1.5 million leva in 1955, 2 million leva in 1956, and 


1.5 million leva in the first six months of 1957. At the same and grocery stores, it was said, but these had all been forced 
time its sales to Socialist retailers were down 24 percent out of business by heavy 
from the first six months of 1956. 


Until recently there had been a number of private bakeries 


taxation in recent months, and it 
was expected that the remaining artisans and food stands 


Private enterprise, which leads a sort of “underground would be forced into cooperatives within the next few 
existence,” occasionally erupts into the open in a way em- months 
barrassing to the Socialized sector. Rabotnichesko Delo, In Romania, the regime is cracking down on peddlers 
March 9, 1958, scored the “blindness” of the managers of and “profiteers” as part of the current drive of repression 
the Central Universal (State) Store in Sofia, whose en- Munca (Bucharest), September 27, 1958, wrote: “Not 
trances were teeming with peddlers selling sewing needles, infrequently in the street or in restaurants you come across 
thus advertising the store’s deficiencies. “In this largest and perfectly able-bodied people who invite you to buy a pen 
most beautiful store {in Sofia], where there is a great selec- a briefcase or even movie tickets—naturally with a 
tion of all kinds of local and imported goods, how can it be surcharge—or better still offer to show you where clothing 
that there are no sewing needles?” asked the paper. “Ar material and raincoats can be found. On other occasions 
the directors of this store blind that they do not see this you come across other kinds of people who wander about 
‘private competition?’”’ The paper said that black pepper public parks, dance halls, movie theaters, committing all 
was also being sold this way, but after it appeared in the kinds of hooliganism [he paper warned that the militia 


State stores, “the peddlers disappeared without being were after these people and that they 


would be subje ct 
chased.” 


“reeducation” in institutions and labor colonies where “they 
In direct contrast to current Polish and Hungarian will be able to learn what work means 

measures facilitating private housing construction, the Bul- 

garian Council of Ministers issued a decree on January 

22, 1957, forbidding private builders and contractors to 

construct any kind of dwelling. Until 1957 this was one of ren ENTERPRISE in the Soviet bloc has proved re 

the most active areas of private enterprise in Bulgaria 


Conclusion 


markably resilient. When the Communist State train 
its full artillery ipon it as during the Stalin era and cur- 
Romanian Crackdown rently in Czechoslovakia—it shrinks apparently to the van- 
ishing point. But when the pressure eases it springs up 
According to Probleme Economice (Bucharest), Octobe: with considerable vigor 
1957, at the beginning of 1956 there were 5,699 private All the Soviet bloc 


regimes have. since 1953. been com- 
businessmen in Romania, 68 percent of whom were engaged 


mitted to improving living conditions for their population 


in the sale of food products, either in markets or restaurants. and in Poland and Hungary this need became a 


press 
The same issue published figures on the proportion of food political problem. Private enterprise is tolerated or e1 
sales outlets in the Socialist sector and on the free market couraged as an economic expedient, a “tactical retreat 
The sale of bread, oil and rice is virtually a 100 percent At no time or place in the Soviet bloc has it gone as 
monopoly of the Socialist sector; on the other hand, most as Lenin’s NEP of the 1920's, which granted such radical 
of the milk (73.9 percent) and poultry (96.3) are sold in concessions as inviting foreign industry to set up branches 
the private sector, as is a large percentage of garden vege- the USSR 
tables, fruit and eggs (all these are products of the peasants’ In a Communist-ruled society private enterprise cannot 
private plots). be other than an aberration, a reproach—and a threat. Tl 

Anuarul Statistic (Bucharest) for 1957 said that the Communists are, perhaps justifiably, afraid of what tl 
total trade volume in private hands in 1956 was 2.7 percent call “the entrepreneur mentality’; and indeed, private in 
This figure is based on the income taxes paid by private itiative in any sphere, whether the creative arts or the pr 
tradesmen, and does not include the retailers of food who duction and exchange of goods, threatens the State’s tota 
constitute the large majority of private tradesmen. control of society. But the Communist planning offi 

Bucharest also has its bazaar-style market, the talcioc, have not yet found an adequate substitue { e despisi 
similar to Warsaw's ciuchy but on a smaller scale, where “profit motive” as an incentive for efficiency and produ 
second-hand clothes, household goods, etc., are sold, mostly tivity, particularly in the small service trade 
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KADAR'S LATEST OFFENSIVE: 


Hungary s 
Populist 
Writers 





Zsigmond Moricz, left, novelist and playwright, a major founder of 
( pn HE FIRST measures undertaken by Kadar fol- the populist movement. He died in 1941. Above, with an actor in 





: his play “Kerek Kerko.” 
owing the Hungarian Revolt was to uproot the new . Z 
Photo from Beke es Szabadsag (Budapest), October 6, 1954 
rowth in literar ife tl ad burgeoned in the brief 
eriod of revolutionary t n summer and autumn ol : 
; ' tacks on ho us Ss ny S « l as ~ - - 
Q5 aehble to auell the dissident writers by mecvansion ittar oxious”’ sj nptoms and idea ‘Tt rebuked the 
or : —_ a ; heaters (for showing too many “low level’ Western 
e regime. in ear) 157. decided to use force. The mos ; ' 99 
; : . yey : plays): the teachers (for “hostile counterrevolutionary” ac- 
alented and outspoken among Communist “liberal” writers e : 
s : tivity the st S a ge ationalis ; the in- 
iding Gyula Ha Tibor Dery and Tibor Tardos, were \ he students (for “bourgeois nationalism’’): the in 
telligentsia lor 1arb ino “revisionist.” “* j a v j 
ed. accused of persistent ounterrevolutionary activity Ni ; Ee - ay SOOT, third-road me 
| ’ ' > . ott * ryt t > > . ; , 6, ] Be 
Si lemeraly ten costes didanind the tutions Weiter ther “harmful” theories) ; and the “populist writers in 
U; 7 ow f ' uticular (for being the chief advocates of “third-road 
on, long the focus of intellectual fermen , ; a $ 
. views anc propagating “chauvinist am “reactionary 
Kadar, however, soon made it clear that his aim was F "Br ' ?’ 195 ' b , - am m6 ; - 
' ideas -1958. whe ie C ” 
les \ Oo. ‘ ) < < < 
ofold—that, having decimated the centers of literary et ’ to N te ou urch-criminal ind 
‘ 1 I Sl St Nagy lac bee *xecuted, < e 
on-conformism and thereby reduced much of Hungarian are = ‘5 - n executed, and wh = 
E aaa : : eports of renewed terrorism in Hungary reached the West. 
erary ile to a vast aesert, Ne 1OW wished to plant seeds ‘ , I F 
f 1 a : 1 the Party had begun an all-out drive against writers of 
or a new growth, a new flowering, this one acceptable ; 
to him and his Soviet masters Che Partv Secretarv was to tiie popus t movement, nen their con 
| | } tinued influ * in present-day gary 
find out that art and artists can more easily be destroved 1ued influence in present-day Hungar 
than “reactivated” according to preconceived plans 
‘ i , ° 
By August 1957, the regime began to complain about The Populist Movement 
the self-imposed silence of the writers still at large: they 
were accused of refusing to cooperate, of harboring _ popuList or Village Explorers’ movement orginated 
grudges, and of clinging to false ideals. Shortly thereafte1 before the First World War as a kind of “return to the 
t seemed that the regime and the writers had reached a village.” and was characterized by a concern with the role 
compromise: several well-known non-Commuunist authors. and status of the Hungarian peasantry. In a _ broader 
uch as Aron Tamasi and Laszlo Nemeth. began once again ense, the movement was an outgrowth of the nationalist 
to appear in print. However, the regime was no mor ind romantic trends which gained force in the ideological 
itisfied with what they wrote than it had been with their ferment that followed the turn of the century. The move- 
deliberate refusal to write, and throughout 1958 it com- ment led, in part, to an examination of folk culture and 
plained about the chaos, deviations and wrong attitudes traditions as a means of reviving age-old popular values 
crippling cultural life. The most striking evidence of the more specifically, distinct Hungarian values—in justifi- 
Party’s discontent was its failure for the first time since cation for the establishment of a separate Magyar nation 
they were established in 1950 to award Kossuth Prizes in On another level, “populism” was an expression of growing 
literature. Explained Elet es Irodalom (Budapest), March demands for social and political reform; it focussed on the 
1958 No work of high ideological and literary stand- manifold hardships of the countryside and demanded that 
ards was published peasants be given a major role in shaping the country’s 
While the Party admitted that it had failed to win future 
the confidence of writers and intellectuals and that it was Although intellectuals in all fields participated in or 
important to “woo them with patience.” it stepped up its cooperated with the movement, its force has been derived 
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largely from the efforts of Hungarian artists. In the begin- social scientists—gathered to proclaim the Debrecen Cate 





ning, the movement was given impetus and form by the chism, a program based on land reform, “populist « 
writers Endre Ady, Zsigmond Moricz and Dezso Szabo, ture,’ and political and social democracy. Similar goals 
and the world-famous composers Bela Bartok and Zoltan were expressed two years later, when the populists organ 
| Kodaly. All of middle-class provincial background, thes¢ ized the March Front litical coalition aimed at oppos 
men turned to the peasantry as their source of artistic in- ing the development of National Socialism in Hungary 
f spiration. Moricz used his fiction to paint a picture of Although the Front included many persons who wer 
rural pauperism and wrote articles demanding an improve- active in one political party or another, the majority 
ment in the lot of the peasantry, mainly by means of a members were politically unaffiliated writers and intellect 
land reform. Szabo—-a fierce nationalist—spoke of the uals. The beliefs they shared in common were expressed 
“ideological mission” of the peasantry and saw the em- in the March Front im which, among other things 
phasis on specifically Hungarian characteristics as the res- called for: parliamenta emocracy, individual freedom 
toration of an old culture. Bartok and Kodaly explored the and human rights, a land reform (the abolition of large 
roots of Hungarian folk music, seeking in it an ancient, estates), freedom of association, a system of progressive 
symbolic language. Their influence on the younger gen taxation, a forty-hour work week, and a confederation of 
eration and the intelligentsia was decisive, and by the the peoples of the Danube Va iwainst ““Pan-G ur 


1920’s—-when the Austro-Hungarian monarchy had been and Pan-Slav 


imperia 
dissolved—the movement flourished, joined by historians, 
sociologists, journalists, economists, etc., who deplored thi 


existence of “three million beggars in the countryside.’’* Before Communist Takeover 


As it developed, the populist movement embraced men 





belonging to all shades of the political spectrum What The fears voice I ne March Front rogram tha 
they had in common was a staunch belief in national in Hungarian independen is threatened by t é insio 
dependence and a deep concern for the peasants’ welfare ist designs of Germa d Russia, and tl ( read 
These ideals led them to widely different solutions—rang- conviction—formulate ost concretely by the populist 
ing in the Thirties from Fascism to Communism. Most of vriter Laszlo Nemet that the nation shoul 
them, however, placed their faith in democratic liberalism, own, separate cou LV ng entanglement i tau 
adhering to a concept of decentralized representative gov- of its more powerful neighbors. led to a heated debat 
ernment on the one hand, and agrarian Socialism on the within the March Fri entire populist movemen 
other.’ In 1935, a group of populists——mostly writers and While most populists in the Front agreed that an inde 
pendent and for the 1 st irt, neutral ioreign poi. 
should be part ol Hu i : ng-range strategy many 
opposed it aS an imme e tactk belie ng that the 
crisis made it imperative to establish some sort of political 
ince r I » l on The ce 
* Sa high s¢ oO I inia, p Q da 
a o! \ > t r¢ | 4 ul I H . r 
except the peasant class, dir to him the nly one which 
could save the natiot He considered the workers t ter 
nationalists and Marxists, the middle lass Opportunisti d of 
mixed blood—that is, partly Gen ( ind the pper 
decadent His nationalist had strong pact on t t 
ff Hungarian youth which deepl nted the | 
svlvania from the new Hunga S 0 died 1944, during tl 


siege ol Budape st 

Ady is considered Hung eatest od iy! oct Mu 
of his work was devoted » ¢ I t I c 
of Western symbolist 


greatly admired the poet Verl e and Baudel He dic 
n Hungary shortly before tl nd of World War I 

Moricz, an opponent of the Horthy regime and ( Hu 
garys most important novelists and short story writ ster 
campaigned for political i ynomic ref though | 
never became a member of a1 yolitical part He died in 194 

As is well-known, Bartok left Hungar pecau I trone 
anti-Nazi feelings and died the United States ir 45. Kodal 
the collaborator of his itl ed in Hunga ind has i 
tinued his work under tl ( inist I me I tr ost part 
he has taken no active part political life, thoug! Ib he 


irdent supporter ol the Revolt 





** The populists have f red vari f 


have opposed the Cor 


Ferenc Juhasz, one of the leaders of the younger generation of #** Mf o O 
populist writers. Since the 1956 Revolt he has been in London. Revolt and indicat 
Photo from Beke es Szabadsag (Budapest), December 22, 1954 deals on the nati 








continued for a number of years and reached a climax at 
the 1943 Balatonszarszo Conference, attended by populists 
from all “wings” of the movement; the problem of the 
“third road,” however, was never resolved, and subsequent 
political events pushed it into the background. Hungarian 
neutrality as proclaimed by Premier Imre Nagy in the 
1956 Revolt was thus in the historic tradition of earlier 
populist demands. 

Another source of argument in the Front was whether 
a party should be formed on the basis of populist ideology. 
A number of writers opposed this line, maintaining that 
populism should remain a broad ideological movement; 
this view was also adopted by those among the Debrecen 
populists who secretly belonged to the Communist Party 
and whose aim was eventual Communist incorporation of 
the Front.* In 1939, however, left-wing elements of the 
populist movement banded together in the National Peas- 
ant Party, a step which is considered to have marked the 
second phase of Hungarian populist thought. While earlier 
the movement had been based chiefly on a peasant mysti- 
que—that is, a belief that the peasants were endowed with 
certain innate traits which best qualified them to bring 
about a national renascence—the second phase was both 
more limited and more practical, having as its goal an 
improvement in the status of the peasantry as a class. 

Despite the various phases of the populist movement, 
leadership continued to remain largely in the hands of 
writers. The second generation of populists (many of 
whom constitute the elite of populist writers today 
cluded such Nemeth a major 
target of attack as the father of “third-road” neutralism) , 
Peter Veres (formerly a Social Democrat and Peasant 
Party leader who now alternates between approval of 
and rebellion against regime policies), Pal Szabo (also a 
part-time supporter of the Communist regime 
lanyi 


in- 


authors as Laszlo now 


, Janos Kodo- 
(silenced until the New Course because of “rightist 
deviation”), Gyula Illyes (considered the greatest modern 
Hungarian poet; he heartily endorsed the 1956 Revolt), 
Jozsef Erdelyi (one of creators of the modern Hungarian 
folk poem; an Arrow-Crossist and anti-Semite; he began 
writing again after his release from prison in 1953), Aron 
of Transylvanian origin; he evolved a popular 
mythology of the peasantry; was a supporter of Nagy in 
1953), and Imre Kovacs (a leader of the National Peasant 
Party who left Hungary for the West in 1947). The genera- 
tion also included Jozsef Darvas and Ferenc Erdei, both long 
identified as collaborators of the Stalinist Rakosi regime and 
known to have been Rakosi’s agents within the National 
Peasant Party. 

Throughout the Thirties and early Forties, discussion 
of peasant problems was widespread, and the populists, or 
Village Explorers, while exponents of rural discontent, 
also influenced urban reformers.** 


Tamasi 


The populists had at 


* The Debrecen group (which, incidentally, had no direct con- 
nection with the Debrecen Catechism) included such Communists 
as Gyula Kallai, Geza Losonczy and Ferenc Donath. Subsequently, 
this group sided with the Rajk group in the Communist Party. 
Although both Kallai and Losonczy supported Nagy in 1953, 
Kallai went over to Kadar in 1956, in contrast to Losonczy who 
died in prison after the Revolt. 
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their disposal three periodicals devoted to discussion of 
conditions in the countryside—Kelet Nepe (“People of the 
East”), edited by Pal Szabo and later Zsigmond Moricz; 
Valasz (“Reply”), edited originally by Gyorgy Sarkozi, 
who died in a Nazi concentration camp, and later by 
Gyula Illyes; and Tanu (“Witness”), edited by Laszlo 
Nemeth—as well as a publication specifically for the peas- 
antry, Szabad Szo, edited by Geza Feja and Imre Kovacs, 
and after 1945 by Jozsef Darvas. The importance of the 
work of the Village Explorers has been admitted by the 
Communist theoretician Jozsef Revai, who stated that the 
movement was “without exaggeration the most important 
intellectual current of the past two decades in Hungary,” 
and that its sociological methods had shed more light on 
the complexities of rural society than had half a century 
of agrarian statistics.*** 

Communism was, of course, the decisive question for all 
Hungarians in the years that followed. Many populists 
became Party members and the National Peasant Party 
was riddled with dissension over the pros and cons of 
alliance. Those groups which resisted the Communist 
takeover were eventually liquidated by Rakosi’s famous 
“salami” tactics. Between 1945 and 1948, the Communists 
destroyed the center and right wings of the movement— 
striking at the Hungarian Community (a nationalist move- 
ment) and the resisting branch of the Smallholders’ Party, 
which had become the focus of many middle class interests. 
By 1948, the more radical Peasant Party was also in trouble, 
and its leader, Peter Veres, had to give up his post as 
Minister of Defense to a trusted Communist. 


"Marxism" and Populism 


7 MARXIST IDEOLOGY and traditional populist thought 

could not live in harmony was evident both from dis- 
putes within the Peasant Party and subsequent develop- 
ments within the Communist Party. One crucial point of 
debate was the role of the peasantry in the new society: 
most populists maintained that the peasants should ally 
themselves with the workers on an equal footing; the 
Communists, on the other hand, never tired of reiterating 
that the leading role in a “people’s democracy” belonged 
to the workers. In 1948, for example, Peter Veres pub- 
lished a book on peasant ideology in which he insisted 
that the life of the self-sufficient peasant should be regarded 
as the highest form of social existence and that his rights 
and traditions should not be neglected even in a Com- 
munist community. Veres expressed the view that the 
peasant and worker classes should work side by side but 


** The Village Explorers were chiefly sociologists and writers. 
Of the most important books published on peasant problems and 
conditions were Gyula Illyes’ Pusztak Nepe (‘People of the 
Puszta”), Zoltan Szabo’s Tardi Helyzet (“Report on Tard’’)—a 
study of a village, Geza Feja’s Viharsarok (“Stormy Corner’), 
and Imre Kovacs Nema Forradalom (“The Silent Revolution” 
Another very important contribution was a series of books edited 
by Gyorgy Sarkozi called “The Discovery of Hungary,” an 
ethnographic study of all Hungarian regions, and the series “Duty 
and Writing” edited by Ivan Boldizsar. 


***See Marx Against the Peasant, David Mitrany, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1951, pp. 133, 243, 244. 











Peter Veres 


em OF PEASANT stock, Peter Veres, now 61, came to lit- 

erary prominence in the late Thirties through his auto- 
biographical accounts and his semi-fictional, semi-sociologi- 
cal studies of village life and conditions among the impover- 
ished railroad workers. His writing emphasized the need 
for radical social reforms, a goal which he also furthered 
by taking an active part in political life. For a short time 
he was a member of the Hungarian Social Democratic 
Party, and in the early Forties became a member of the 
newly-formed National Peasant Party. Between 1945 and 
1948, he held such government posts as President of the 
Land Reform Committee, Minister of Reconstruction, and 
Minister of Defense. After the Communists took over, 
however, he was released from public office. His subse- 
quent political actvity was largely restricted to work in the 
Communist Writers’ Union, where he became the chief 
spokesman for the populists. Although a fellow-traveller, 
Veres’ relations with the Rakosi regime were far from 
smooth; he persistently ran into trouble with the Party 
by his advocacy of literary freedom and his opposition to 
forced collectivization and the “Marxist” theory that the 
workers alone had the leading role in the formation of a 
“Socialist” society. Veres was also condemned by the Com- 
munists for his strongly “nationalistic” outlook. During the 
Rakosi era, Veres wrote novels dealing with the life of the 
peasantry under the Horthy regime, and did not comment 





that neither class should try to displace the other. Ferenc 
Erdei retorted that such a concept of the peasantry as a 
solid and lasting class would inevitably unite both rich 
and poor peasants in opposition to the workers, the only 
force able to industrialize the nation and put an end to 
peasant poverty. 

The conflict was by no means academic. In the years 
that followed, the populists (including those within the 
Communist Party) were stigmatized as “peasant lovers” 
and, as such, opponents of ruthless collectivization of the 
countryside. The populists’ emphasis on national sover- 
eignty also provided a source of contention; since submis- 
sion to Moscow became the first duty of East European 
Communists following the 1948 break with Tito, they were 
branded “anti-Semites.” 

The split in the Hungarian Communist Party between 
the national Communists, headed by Laszlo Rajk, himself 
a prominent populist and sympathizer with the March 
Front, and the Stalinists, led by Matyas Rakosi, brought 
the struggle to a head; when Rajk was executed as a 
Titoist in 1949, many populists were jailed and the move- 
ment itself came under strong attack. This included of- 
ficial outbursts against the populist writers—particularly 
Gyula Illyes and Peter Veres—and attempts to denigrate 
populist literature. Only the famous Marxist theoretician 
Gyorgy Lukacs said that the movement was a positive 
force in Hungarian society and this judgment was long 
held against him. 

Both during and after the Second World War the pop- 


as “nationalists,” ‘“‘racists,’ and 



















































on contemporary conditions. After 1953, however, his books 


were critical of the peasants’ situation under Communism, 


and he took an active part in the writers’ rebellion. Ap 
pointed President of the Writers’ Union in 1954, he was 
re-elected to this post in 1956, at a stormy meeting of the 


Union at which many of the Party’s favorites were ousted 


from office. Since the Revolt, Veres’ attitude towards the 


Kadar regime has been somewhat ambiguous, although he 


has openly opposed plans for a renewed collectivization 


drive. In November 1958, he was elected a membet ol 


Parliament 





ulist leaders took steps to perpetuate the movement, ob- 
hat it ought to be a permanent trend 
They established the Gyorffy College 
the People’s Colleges and the Hungarian Colleges 


viously considering t 
in Hungarian life. 


dedicated to educating young people in the populist tradi 
tion. The Hungarian Colleges were run in a progessive but 
1947 Che 


ommunist wing o 


anti-Cemmunist spirit and were closed in 


People’s Colleges—directed by the ( 


the movement and assisted notably by Rajk’s wife, Julia 

became centers of Titoism and suffered the same fate 
along with Gyorffy College, at the beginning of 1950 

When Imre Nagy embarked on his New Course in 195 
some attempt was made to revive the People’s Colleges 
which had played an important part in training youn 
people from the provinces. On her release from prison 
1956 Julia Rajk, with the help of her colleague Lasz 
Kardos, tried to reorganize the colleges along lines 
proved by Nagy. For this purpose, she donated all of the 
150,000 forint she had received in compensation for tl 
execution of her husband The colleges, however, soon 
became centers of strong attacks against Rakosi, Gero and 
his associates, and since the 56 Revolt ne mention ha 
been made of their existenc¢ 
The Writers’ Revolt 

Although Rakosi brutally suppressed populist institutions 
and condemned large numbers of populists to years in 
prison or, even worse, in the Recsk concentration camp 


Or 





the populist writers as a group managed to survive. The 
most prominent writers of the third generation were Ferenc 
Juhasz, Karoly Jobbagy, Lajos Konya, Laszlo Benjamin, 
Peter Kuczka, and Ferenc Santha; all of them, with the 
exception of Juhasz and Santha, were Communists who, 
after Stalin’s death in 1953, took their place alongside the 
other Communist literary rebels in voicing their anger at 
regime poli y and the Zhdanov line They courageously 
described the poverty of the peasants and the injustices 
of collectivization while pointing to graft and malpractice 
in the countryside. Peter Kuczka, for instance, created a 
sensation with the publication ol his Nyirse ol Naplo, a re- 
port on a poor district in Hungary (Jrodalmi Ujsag |Buda- 
pest], November 7, 1953). It contained such comments as 


he tollowing 


And the old woman stood in the corner of the field, 
talking to herself, repeatin complaints and cursing, 
throwing down her hoe, shaking her fists at the sky, burst- 
ng into uncontrollable sobs. She shook with violent ange1 
ind grief, because she could not buy medicine for the 
hildren, because she had slaved in vain her whole life long 
Her anger spent, she finally pulled herself together and ri 
turned to tend the soil. Think carefully, all you who are 
the Party and Homeland of this old, crying woman 
take care of her so that she can look forward to a hap] y 

d contented old ag hen, with her work done, she sits 


on the porch with smiles adorning her furrowed face 


Kuczka also took a leading part in the literary discus- 
sions that followed the Soviet Twentieth Party Congress 
in February 1956. Writing in Jrodalmi Ujsag, April 7, 





1956, he stated What is the writer’s dutv when he dis- fhe composer Bela Bartok, in 1910. This was the period when 
covers or thinks he has discovered contradictions between Bartok was investigating the rich resources of folk custom and 
) peasant life for his music; his work subsequently had a profound 
theory and practice? Does he have the right and is } 
effect on the populist writers. 
} ' > ‘ . ; > oe 
t his duty to mention thi . to propose ways of solution: Photo from Hungary ( Budapest), January-February, 1955 


Can principles or laws be laid down without knowledge 





ind analysis of facts? Is it conceivable that we can come 
to correct conclusions without debates?” In the same 
period, Laszlo Benjamin participated in the heated debates 


that occurred in the Writers’ Union on April 3, demanding 


prisoners as small as possible, especially the number of 
those who can think for themselves; it is also prudent to 
allow people to think as free people, since only in this way 


and with such people ...can the entire nation gain a whole- 
to know when the writers who had supported Rajk would some outlook.” (Jrodalmi I 


be allowed to publish their works. Similarly, Karoly Job- 
Nagy published a poem called Ce oenydanyad in the April 


issue of the monthly Csillag in which he described the 
poverty, dreariness and hopelessness of provincial life 
Immediately before the Revolt, when the Writers’ Union 
defied regime injunctions and ousted Stalinists from leading 
; ; An event unprecedented in history took place here; such 

literary positions, Lajos Konya and Laszlo Benjamin were 


; ll ; an event has occurred only in a few cases of peasant ré 
_ } . s of ' “me 
voted the new editors of Csillag, and Laszlo Nemeth volts: a whole natioh spontaneously erupted and searched 


for its leadership in the heat of battle. This shocking fact, 
the most shattering condemnation of what we have had to 


suffer, has profoundly changed the relationship between th« 


jsag, September 22, 1956 


During the Revolt itself, the non-Party populist writers 
began to speak up. Laszlo Nemeth, writing in the newly 
formed Igazsag, November 3, described the Revolt as an 
instance in which the poet was following instead of leading 
the nation 


long isolated from official literary life—was installed as 
a member of Jrodalmi U jsag’s editorial board. Peter Veres. 
Chairman of the Writers’ Union, contributed to the fire- 


works by denouncing tyranny at a Writers’ Congress which nation and the writer . For me the situation has been 
opened on September 16. Referring to the relationship simplified, for if | have never wanted to incite the nation 
he tween the rulers and the ruled, Veres said: from which I was isolated for a whole decade if I 
have never wanted to plunge it into battle and have, in 

There were for instance writers who seemed to 


fact. tried to calm those close to me, I have also never 
cooperate but while the potentates thought they were being 


served, these writers gave them Shakespearian slaps in the 
face which will resound until the end of time. It is well- 
known that the prisoner is always shrewder [than his jailer 


wished—and no decent writer ever would—to abandon 
the nation in its struggle. If necessary, if the people so 


* For further details of these events, see issues of June 1956 
Therefore, it is also wise to keep the number of pp. 10-17, and November 1956, pp. 36-40. 








decide, I am willing to bury myself with the nation under 
the ruins of this city.” 


Irodalmi Ujsag, November 2, contained a poem by 
Lajos Konya with the refrain: “May God damn them, 
punish them/ who trampled on our flaming faith/ and 
brought in foreign guns to kill us The same issue of the 
publication carried a poem by Gyula Illyes called “One 
Sentence on Tyranny,” which contained the words: 

“Tyranny is in your food, your drink 

r'yranny is in your mouth, your nose, 

You smell it, taste it, warm or cold, 

Indoors or out, by night or day. 

Where there is tyranny 

There is tyranny only 

And all is vain 

Great art or this true litany.”* 

Now, more than two years after the Soviets and their 
puppet, Kadar, crushed the uprising, the populist writers 
still constitute a threat to the regime. By refusing to sur- 
render their belief in Hungarian liberty to the exigencies 
of Party policy, by symbolizing opposition to a renewed 
collectivization drive, and by existing as a spiritual force 
hostile to a tyrannical State in a nation thoroughly disil- 
lusioned with Communism, they are a potential danger to 
the Party leadership. This, in part, accounts for the Party's 
present attacks against them. The nature of these attacks, 
however, indicates that Kadar is simultaneously trying to 
gain the populists’ support for his policies. He is being 
far more patient and circumspect with the populists than 
he was with the Communist “revisionist” writers within th 


*See East Europe, August 1957, pp. 10-11 for full text. 





The populist writer Aron Tamasi. 


Hungary (Budapest), No. 4, 1956 


Party. To the latter he gave no quarter bec ause they were 
more isolated from popular tradition and aspirations and 
because his own rise to power was predicated on thei 
utter destruction. 

Fractured by the 1956 Revolt, denied popular support, 
and faced with the task of building a new policy—neither 
Stalinist nor “revisionist” but something in between—the 
Party leadership needs a channel to the people and the 
intellectuals if it hopes to have any lasting success. Further- 
more Kadar, himself formerly close to the populists as 
a member of the Rajk wing of the Party, is probably 
fully aware that liquidation alone will not solve the prob- 
lem, as it did not solve the problem of populism and 
Rajkism in earlier years. At present, he has more to gain 
from trying to win over leading populist figures, particularly 
those who have shown a tendency to cooperate under cer- 
tain conditions. His ambition is to “reason the populists out 
of their old beliefs” because, as an opposition, they hampe 
his chances of rebuilding the Party on his own lines 


The Current Offensive 


LATEST CAMPAIGN against the populists, launched 


—" 


at the beginning of 1958, has consisted of a barrage of 
personal, ideological and political attacks on the group 
and its most prominent members.* It has been carried out 
in a contrived atmosphere of “rational criticism and dis- 


cussion” and is aimed at discrediting the movement as 


such and drawing the populists into the limelight—that is 
forcing them to take a public stand which will lay them 
open to even greater danger and official censure. So far, 


the populists have not swallowed the bait: fully aware of 


the regime’s strategy and refusing to give ground even by 


“debating” with it—they have responded to the flood of 


Party commentary with almost unbroken silence. The 1 


I 


sult is that the pro-Kadar writers give the impression of 
talking in the void with only their own echoes for answe1 


According to the main outlines of the 


campaien, the 
populists are cuilty on several charges their “connections” 
with the “revisionists” and “counterrevolutionaries”’: thei 
“ties” with the “bourgeoisie,” ‘ im pe rialists,” “‘chauvinists 
and “racists”: and thei 


} ilure to maintain links 
with the peasantry, tnus con 


unable to grasp “contemporary realiti 


The Party Resolution 


At the beginning of the campaign, on Janua 
Kadar 


oppose,” he said, ‘‘any political groups in the field of lite: 


himself drew up the 


ture or culture that represent reaction o1 


political obsolet 


ness. We do not consider the 


populist movement a literary 


movement, but a po coterie which explicit 


opposes the leading role f the working classes This 
course, contrary to the ideology ol a constructive Socialist 
society, which must be led by the working 


iS ; : ; 
Following this uninspired pronouncement, the officia 


* The attacks have been directed mostly against old 


er populist 
writers whose ni 1 


greatest and whose stand has 
remained persistently hostile to, or critical of, Co 








press fired a considerable number of additional broadsides, 
culminating in a series of “findings” which were published 
in the July issue of Tarsadalmi Szemle, subsequently referred 
to as a Party resolution, and widely quoted in other regime 
papers. The gist of the resolution was that the populists 
advocated a “false concept” of a “third road” both on the 
international and domestic levels, that they refused to 
acknowledge that the only existing political choice was 
that of capitalism or “Communism,” of Soviet leadership 
or “Western imperialism.” The resolution described the 
“third road” as having “strong nationalist tendencies” and 
accused the populists of maintaining that peasant interests 
could be safeguarded only by following this road: 


“On the surface, the ‘populist’ writers reject the leading 
role of the bourgeoisie, yet they do not regard the prole- 
tariat, opposing the bourgeoisie, as the leading force of 
social development. They consider this role to be the 
property of the middle strata, or rather, of the intelli- 
gentsia, and they regard the peasantry as the mass force 
of development. The ‘populist’ writers reject the perspec- 
tive of landlord big capitalist development yet also reject 
the concept of proletarian-Socialist transformation. In 
the agricultural field, the ‘populist’ writers have as their 
. Thus, es- 

bourgeois 


aim and solution small peasant holdings. 
sentially, the third road is bourgeois, petty 
ideology: the execution of its agrarian program, i.e., an 
anti-feudal land reform, does not mean more than efforts 
at the capitalist transformation of agriculture.” 


The resolution then focussed on other detrimental as- 
pects of the “third road.” Referring to the populists’ con- 
cept of the role of Hungary in international politics, it 
declared: 


“According to the populists, Hungary has to choose the 


Laszlo Nemeth 
Nev IN Hs late fifties, Laszlo Nemeth has exerted a 


tremendous influence on Hungarian youth. An intel- 
lectual of middle-class background, a doctor by profession, 
he became a prominent essayist in the Thirties, and was 
one of the leading advocates of education for the peasantry. 
Nemeth believed that the only way of forming a new and 
better Hungary was for the intelligentsia to join hands with 
the peasants, and used this belief as a basis for a new na- 
tional philosophy. His novels (e.g., “Mourning,” “Horror” 
and “Kermess in Alsovaros’”’) depicted his rebellion against 
middle-class life. He was a staunch defender of Hungarian 
sovereignty and has advocated a position of neutrality in 
international affairs. Although he never joined any political 
party, Nemeth was a strong anti-Communist, and through- 
out the Stalinist era stayed out of public life and devoted 
himself to translations. In 1953, under Nagy, he was “re- 
instated” and his dramas and other writings were published. 
His play, “Galileo,” won popular acclaim as a symbolic 
protest against Communist tyranny. During the Revolt, 
Nemeth voiced his solidarity with the people. Since 1956, 


he has been silent, although his works are still being pub- 
lished. 





middle road between East and West, between the Social- 
ist USSR and the imperialist Western powers. They 
explain this concept partly on a nationalist-racial basis 
we are a ‘small nation and have no parent nations in 
Europe’), partly with the nationalist distortion of Hungar- 
ian traditions of independence and with the nationalist 
exaggeration of the historic role of the Hungarian people 
Hungary is a ‘bridge between East and West,’ etc.). 
The nationalism of the populist writers is expressed 
primarily in the fact that in analyzing both domestic 
problems and international forces, the emphasis on ‘na- 
tional-racial’ factors minimizes the class conception.” 


Insisting that there was no “third road” between capital- 
ism and “Socialism,” the resolution declared that “third- 
road” adherents were composed of the “remnants of retro- 
gressive forces” and isolated the masses from the working 
class. Discussing the populists’ ideology in the Thirties, the 
resolution took to task Laszlo Nemeth (“Up to this day one 
of his basic ideas is that Socialism without Marxism is the 
main creative force of the ‘populist ideology’”), and 
warned against the “false belief” that the populists’ attitude 
in 1956 was a mere reaction to mistakes in Party leader- 
ship: “No, their views were already formed before these 
mistakes were committed.” With that much settled, the 
resolution proceeded to attack the attitudes of the “popu- 
lists” from the New Course onwards: 


“After 1953] the strengthening of revisionism within 
the Party caused a general political and ideological dis- 
integration of the whole country. It was at that time that 
the works of certain ‘populists,’ who in the past had been 
silent, were published. These books were not suitably 
appraised, and so it seemed as if the ‘silent’ writers were 
right and that the main reason for their silence was the 
Party’s incorrect policy. And this was far from true. In the 
course of its ideological preparation, the counterrevolution 
relied on this ‘populist ideology.’ The ‘third road’ charac- 
teristics were a camouflage for open attacks on Socialism 
and thus established a legal platform for ideological and 
political action against the people’s democracy. Although 
the ‘populist’ writers did not play a central role, they 
always raised their voices on suitable occasions and at the 
right moment, and influenced the course of events into 
a wrong direction. ... / After the suppression of the counter- 
revolution, the ‘populists’ did not make consolidation 
With their personal authority, in their leading 
positions within the Writers’ Union, they stood for a sharp 
attitude of opposition.” 


easier. 


The One-sided Debate 


Following the publication of this resolution, the attacks 
on the populists increased substantially and so-called de- 
bates on the populist problem filled many columns in the 
press. These “discussions” were carried out in the “spirit” 
of the resolution and reiterated its main points. Some of 
the most menacing remarks were made by the Kadarist 
poet Janos Foldeak who, writing in the August issue of 
Kortars (Budapest), declared: 


“We must say frankly that today the question is not 
what the populist writers [have been] . . . but to what 
extent they desire and intend to participate in our mul- 































Gyula Illyes 


\ ow 57 YEARS old, Gyula 
L 


Illyes is one of the most 
versatile populist writers. A 
poet, playwright and novel- 
ist, he became famous in the 
Thirties with the publica- 
tion of the first volume of 
his autobiography, Pusztak Nepe (“People of the Puszta” 

which described the life of poor people working on the 
landed estates. Subsequently, his many volumes of poetry, 
his biography of Sandor Petofi, the poet-hero of the 1848 
Hungarian revolution, and two dramas dealing with the 
same period, assured him a major place in modern Hungar- 
ian literature. Illyes’ leftist views led him into the National 
Peasant Party in the early Forties, but for the most part 
he was not active politically and dedicated most of his 
time to his writing. In 1945, he was made an honorary 
member of parliament, as the representative of Hungarian 
authors. His work throughout this period did not conform 
to the Party’s prescriptions, and the fact that he was several 
times awarded the Kossuth Prize was due largely to his 
enormous popularity. Illyes’ historical dramas (“The Ex- 
ample of Ozora,” “Torchlight”), with their strong national- 
istic spirit, achieved spectacular success. After 1950, his 
poetry began to show a new, pessimistic strain, and his atti- 
tude was strongly attacked by the Communists in the years 


that followed. In October 1956 he wholeheartedly en- 
dorsed the Revolt, and his poem on tyranny—written sev- 
eral years earlier—became a kind of “national anthem” 


for the nation. After the Revolt, Illyes was reported to 
have suffered a nervous breakdown, and was placed in an 
asylum until the spring of 1957. Since his release he has 
published nothing. 


Photo from Hungary (Budapest), No. 12, 1955 


tiple tasks today. They must choose between the Socialist 


future of our country, accepting the power and manage- 
this is 
There 
away. Silence, on the 
other hand, means only one thing... .” 


ment of the working class and its Party or—and 


difficult 
is no middle road, no explaining 


even to assume—take a stand against it. 


In September, the government, adding fuel to the fire, 
the role of the populists 
This onerous undertaking was handed over to “appropriate” 
sections of the Hungarian Academy of Sciences. On Sep- 
tember 13, 1958, Nepszabadsag reported on a debate at 
the Academy’s Institute of Literary History which had 
emphasized “nationalism” in populist ideology. The speak- 
ers concluded that the “nationalism of populist writers . 

had been attached to harmful and outdated illusions even 
at the time of its conception . . 


ordered a “scientific” exposition of 


and touched upon extreme 
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tendencies of Hungarian and foreign reaction The 
nationalism of the populists, their peculiar, irrational and 
misty portrayal of the Hungarian nation, and their theory 
on the character of the people was called to life by 
distortions of Hungarian social life and all these bore the 
marks of arbitrariness and backwardness.” 

The debate at the Institute also “proved” that the popu- 
lists did not interests. The speakers 
pointed out that although some of the populist writers 


represent peasant 
felt “closest to the working peasantry and were attached to 
this class through their experiences and subjective inten- 
tions,” they did not actually speak for the peasantry and 
were victims of “false awareness.” “Even their significant 
works forming part of our plebeian and revolutionary litera- 
ture cannot make us forget that today their class distinc- 
tion by no means follows the line of the peasantry but the 
line of the petty bourgeoisie and intelligentsia.” 

At the conclusion of the meeting, the chairman, Istvan 
Soter, stressed that the debate was only the beginning of 
large-scale research activity which would work out, in 
monographs, descriptions of careers, et 
of the problem. 


the entire range 
Although Soter described the debate as 
very successful, he noted with dissatisfaction that the speak- 
ers had hardly touched upon the most recent activities of 
the populist writers. He remarked that they had revived 
“their previous views at a time when the Party had started 
to mistakes Socialist and that 
during the “counterrevolution” both Nemeth and Illyes had 
fanned the fire of “counterrevolutionary” emotions (see 


correct in construction,” 


eX- 
tract from poem above Soter added that the populists 
were also responsible for having “willy-nilly augmented the 
suicidal mood among the intelligentsia in a country para- 
lyzed by strikes in the weeks and months of the counter- 
revolution.” They painted a “tragic picture of the nation 


fand].... in this difficult and extremely confused situation 
took up a negative position on questions of decisive impor- 
tance for They 


They had nothing to do with the 


spiritual 


the whole nation became silent later, at 
the beginning of 1957 
fact that 
was expected.” 


Attacks of a 


Hungarian life developed faster than 


similar n 


iture were reiterated on many 
occasions by other regime spokesmen. For instance, Flet « 
Irodalom, September 12 and 19, carried a commentary | 
the head of the Hungarian Cultural Institute, Eleme: 
Kerekgyarto, who stated in part: 
“Do the populist writers really believe that they ar 
still followed by the same masses as in the Hort] I 
It may be that they do not perceive it yet, but they 
will see that the ranks of their followers have thinned 
[he criticized populist writers should realize that f 
broad strata of intellectuals and working people it is ut 
believable and therefor iinful and shocking that a move 
ment with such an histori ackground should have taket 
a retrograde directio I should not let people wh 
still have respect for them believe that there exists 
way out 


How Nemeth Erred 


Discussions of individual populist writers have had mucl 
I 


the same char: lo Nemeth, in particular, has beet 








severely criticized for his “third-road” views. An article 
condemning Nemeth’s historical outlook appeared in the 
September 21 issue of Magyar Nemzet as part of a series 
on the populists by Academy of Science prize-winner Ervin 
Pamlenyi to Nemeth’s “idealization” of Tran- 
sylvania’s struggle for independence from the Habsburgs 
in the 16th and 17th centuries and his belief that this “last 
free stronghold of the country 


strength vitality 


Referring 


represented Hungarian 
a view rejected by “Marxist” 
Pamlenyi declared: 


and his- 


toriography 


It seems to us that the idealization of the Transylvan- 
ian State had a peculiar function in Laszlo Nemeth’s 
system of thought t served as a historical forerunnet 
to the formation of the ‘third-road’ conception This small 

untry, | writes, with its struggle between two world 
powers, is in itself a writhing, tragic individual. Using as an 
example another historical era—when Transylvania, strug 
gling between the Habsburgs and the Turks, was caught 
between two world powers and survived—Laszlo Nemeth 
tried to justify his attitude before and during the Second 
World War: he put Fascism and Marxism, Germany and 
the Sov Union on the same level, rejecting both. With this 
example of Transylvania, he tried to sustain his attitude 
that when the time comes for the ultimate crossing of 
swords ur ‘people’ should wisely withdraw into the 
fortress of their traditions The views of Laszlo Nemeth 
concerning the history of the last 150 years in our country 
have, on the whole, been excluded from our historical 
science: October 1956 has shown, however, that they have 


not been excluded entirely from the way of people’s think- 


ing. That is why a thorough analysis of views of this kind 


IS imperative 


An article by the official Hungarian Communist historian 


Erik Molnar entitled “Irrationalism and Intuition,” dealt 
with the 


“erroneous ways” of Peter Veres: 
Peter Veres, whe was willing t accept the essence ol 
Marxism (or rather, what he considers the essence) un 
consciously rejects the ideological foundations of Marxism 


The original mistake of Veres is that his point of 


departure is the innate and elementally formed conscious- 


ness of the working peasants and their common charac- 
teristics Veres confuses the instinctive and elementally 
ormed consciousness of the proletariat 


the agricultural 


proletariat with Socialist 


consciousness. Consciousness 


is defined by existence. Yet the existence of the proletariat 
is an existence distorted by capitalism and a distorted ex- 
istence corresponds to a distorted consciousness 


considers it his duty to the 


This was already the case in the 30’s when 
Fascism started to stir up racial hatred 


.. Veres 
express innate consciousness 
of the peasants 


Racial prejudices 
did, in fact, lurk in some of the Hungarian peasants. Peter 
Veres did not lose any time in interpreting this prejudice 
He declared at the time that ‘true and scientific reality’ 
is contained in the theory 


now to the question of nationalism 


racial The same applies 
It cannot be denied 
that nationalist prejudices are fairly widespread among 
the peasantry. Veres does consider it necessary to 
examine critically this nationalist ideology or to take stock 
of the role of nationalism in the class struggle. He is con- 


tent with having found this prejudice in the consciousness 
of the peasants. 


not 


It suffices for him to represent the 
nationalist sphere of thought in a fighting manner. . . .” 


40 





Pal Szabo, an important populist writer who permitted himself 
to be used by the regime. In 1954 he was made head of the puppet 
Patriotic People’s Front. For a period before the 1956 Revolt he 
took part in the ferment of criticism and discussion, but withdrew 
from this activity before the Revolt broke out. He has supported 
the Kadar regime, and in the November 1958 “election” became a 
member of parliament. 


Photo from Beke es Szabadsag ( Budapest), January 5, 1955 


"Mistaken" Criticism 


Although criticism of the populists has never strayed far 
from the Party the Party, mistrustful of all 


writers and intellectuals in general, has kept a close watch 
on the debates, fearing that 


resolution, 


these give rise to the 
airing of views and theories as unorthodox as the movement 
they were supposed to destroy. Some of these “errors” 
were discussed by Jeno Suto, who summarized the debates 
held in the literary press during the summer. Writing in 
Nepszabadsag, August 31, Suto objected to articles which 
did not ideological fervor. He stated, for 
example, that certain authors had erred in treating the 
populists mainly as a literary movement: “It is not under 
the banner of artistic style that the populist writers have 
assembled in a movement and become a trend. . 


may 


show enough 


Popu- 
list writers have formed a camp on the basis of their ideals 
and their political and social views defined in detail by the 

collective.” Suto remarked that he would not have 
dealt with this problem in detail had he not seen a tend- 
ency to defend the populists by implying that: “It is true 
that they made mistakes, but one should forgive them be- 


cause they are great artists.’ Suto said that such excuses 


reflect strange literary views in which content and form are 


Ee OS a ay 








independent of one another and which commend works 
even if they “slide into false lines” so long as they are 
“nicely written.” 

Continuing in this vein, Suto criticized a review of Gyula 
Illyes’ translations of Chinese poetry, claiming that the re- 
viewer—Endre Sos—had chosen the wrong point on which 
to attack the eminent writer: “He wants to minimize by 
any means the prestige of Illyes as a translator, while 
hardly noticing the foreword to the volume, in which Illyes 
does, in fact, say some false things about China and Chinese 
literature which are, at the same time, most enlightening 
about populist ideology and its epistemology.’ Suto also 
complained about an article on Antal Szerb’s history of 
Hungarian literature:* “[The reviewer] Komlos states that 
Antal Szerb criticized populist beliefs in the manner of an 
urban, middle class petty bourgeois, and that, when all is 
said and done, he waged a struggle from the position of 
small town provincialism. He [Komlos] immediately adds, 
however, that the provincialism of the populist writers is 
on a lower level and that the errors to which Antal Szerb 
fell victim are on a ‘higher level’.”” Taking off from there, 
Suto cautioned: 


“Criticism of the populist writers must not make us 
forget that it was not only the third-road ideology of the 
populists that contributed to the ideological preparation 
of the counterrevolution but also the adoption of 
third-road view by the. . 


this 
To be 


able to progress and regain our clearsightedness, we have 


. urban petty bourgeoisie 


to defeat not only the utopianism and nationalism of the 
populists but also bourgeois democratic illusions, lack of 
principles, cosmopolitan outlook and the obscure would- 
be humanism of the adherents of middle-class petty bour- 
geois town outlook as well. And here, in the course of 
this debate, a distinction concerning grades can only con- 
fuse of 


unprincipled 


the debate 


interests 


the direction 
only 


matters and tum into 


channels from which 


benefit.” 


could 


The Populists Refuse To Answer 


While the prevent 
“unhealthy” view of populism from creeping into the de- 
bate, it has also expressed concern with the silence of the 
populists themselves. In both columns and 
called letters to the press, the populists have been urged to 
For instance, Elet Irodalom, 
August 22, 1958, printed the following, allegedly written by 
an irate reader: “It is incomprehensible to me that, now 
that there is an opportunity to clarify the question, not one 
of the populist writers has contributed anything to the dis- 
cussion. Why do they still remain silent? The populist 
debate is their debate—a debate of the ‘old ones’—not only 
of the younger generation which drifted to the side of the 
populist writers in the chaos of ‘isms.’ ” The same paper, on 
August 29, 1958, said that “A number of people conside1 
the extent to which the populist writers are dealt with 
rather, the discussion connected with them 


regime has carefully tried to any 


literary so- 


express their opinions. es 


or 
as exaggerated. 


* Szerb, not a populist, was an eminent literary historian 


He 
died in a Nazi concentration camp. 





Imre Kovacs, a leader of the 


Peasant Party before the Communist 





take-over, and a prominent populist writer. He is now in the 
United States; a recent novel, “The Ninety and Nine” was pub- 
lished here in 1956. East Europe Photo 
I do not but it is one-sided, for in this debate only out 
voice was heard, not theirs We do not expect them to 
pronounce high-sounding mea culpas or to turn their back 
on their past views. Yet we do not expect silence and 
passive resistance from them.” 
A long commentary on the debate, the silence of 


populist writers, and the m«¢ aning ol! populism was mad¢ 
October 10 by Bolonyi, edito1 of F 


Irodalom. This is how is expressed his exasperation: 


Gyorgy -in-cniel 


I have to 
than the statements 


admit t 


» debate did 
further made by its initiators 
role of the populist writers. The debate was on le 
populist writers remained silent; they 
necessary to defend their standpoint and to indicate the 


istory of Hung: 


H ingarian society and in the crea 


place they claim in the h 
in the development of 
tion of a new Hungarian life If occasionally they tried 
to express their views, the attempts 
for, fundamentally, they were in sharp contrast 
prevailing spirit of the Party's criticisn f them o1 
were filled with conceit and a chauvinistic spirit whicl 
betrayed their attachn 
: 


populist writers stuck to 


refused to acknowledge that a Socialist world was bein 


built in Hungary ar yunterrevolutior 


( ) i€a nw de 0a 





A Czechoslovak Party Central Committee “letter, 
being “discussed” throughout Czechoslovakia. 


” urging higher production for the attainment of higher living standards, is currently 
Above is a picture of such a meeting at the Stalingrad Plant in Prague; presumably the 


editors of Svet v Obrazech (Prague), December 6, 1958, thought it typical. It seems almost a staged caricature of this staple feature of 


Communist life: 


and raddled with boredom and _ helplessness 


tures expressions 


the plump, dough-faced trade union functionary droning interminably on, the workers slumped around him, their pos- 
before 


the inescapable grind of propaganda and_ exhortation. 


Current Developments 


AREA 


Tito on Tour 

to arrived in Indonesia, December 
take many of the 
nations of the Fai 
Arab Re public . ( evlon 


de- 


Yugoslav President Ti 


on a journey which would him to 


itted,” formerly colonial and 


incomm 
Middle East 


Burma 


including the United 


India. His trip was, of course, furiously 
Soviet bloc 


oslav Government has concerned the latter's 


and 
in the for one of the chief complaints 
the ¥ 


Hnproving 


bloc, tl iwoslavs ; at the 


these countries. Accordins 
US 


re lat ons with 
behest ol the 
s into the “in 
: ' 
ias rebutted this 
to “stand be- 


that Moscow 


incommitted” cou . just 


asserting 


as it 


nate Belgrads 


Polemics over Journey 


riticism of the journey came from the twe 


\ 
States attacks have been the 


‘ 
past 
I 


The Bulgarian 


whose 

Party ne wspaper, Rab 
alleged that “the Tito 

and Albaniar 


was un 


soha January 


interests US imperialists 
Enver Hoxha 
» “fulfill ‘Tito’s part in the imperialist campaign 
listru Zerit i Popullit 
January 8 Hoxha’s statement, made while he 
Mehmet Shehu East 


more significant by the 


isserted that the journey 


rust of the Soviet Union.’ 


Germany 
fact that 


Premiet were visiting 


perhaps, rendered 


| 1 made a five-day visit to Moscow the pre 


Iwo men nad 


t} December 1] h 


The Yugoslavs denied the allegations. “President Tito’s 
Radio Zagreb stated 


asserted, Decem- 


visit 1s not directed against anyone,” 
on December 17, and Borba (Belgrade 
ber 31, that “the leaders of independent peoples outside the 
blocs have no intention of creating a ‘third force, nor of 
acting against a third party.” The Yugoslav journal added 


that the leaders were “against all powers in the sense of 


ocs and actually are in favor of all ‘third’ parties, if this 


D 


i 
| 
third’ element means all nations who, like themselves, want 


independence and social progress.” 
President 
all the States he visited, even though his trip was billed as 

inofficial.” Ranking officials met him at all major stop- 
overs, and he was hailed by the non-Communist press of 


the countries visited. His speec hes stressed “independ nce,’ 


peact 


lito was warmly welcomed by the leaders of 


nations, but were generally 
The 
tone of his utterances was typified by a speech made on 
rrival, January 14, in New Delhi: 

I say that it will not be possible to strengthen 


by outside 
the Chinese and Soviets 


meddling”’ 


decried 


chary of direct attacks on 


nis a 
peace il 


ill nations are not allowed to decide their destinies, if the 


tendencies to interfere in the internal affairs of other coun- 


tries persist Lhere 
from present international practice in the relations between 


New York Times, January 15 


are many elements to be eliminated 


big and small States.” 


Diplomatic Riposte 


In an apparent response to lito’s journey, East German 
Premier Otto Grotewohl was dispatched to many of the 
places on the Yugoslav President’s itinerary. Grotewohl’s 


trip was first publicly announced by Radio East Berlin, 
lito’s arrival in Indonesia, and 
January 4. 


December 24, the day after 
his first stop was in the United Arab Republic, 


Chere, despite the domestic anti-Communist moves of the 
jailed hundreds of Party members 


regime which recently 





Current Developments—Area 


—he was received with full diplomatic honors and was able 
to announce, before his departure, January 7, that the UAR 
and East Germany had agreed to exchange consular repre- 
sentatives. (Later, however, President Nasser informed the 
West German Government, January 14, that full diplomatic 
recognition would not be accorded the puppet State. 
Grotewohl proceeded from the UAR to Syria, Iraq and 
India. His trip was to conclude in Vietnam and Com- 
munist China. 
Campaign Continues 


As 1958 ended and the new year began, the lines of the 
anti-Yugoslav campaign continued in their established 
grooves. Generally the Soviets and the less bellicose Satel- 
lites reiterated their contention that their quarrel was with 
the Yugoslav leadership, not with the country, and that 
State-to-State relations should not be broken. Low level 
trade and cultural delegations were exchanged, as were 
New Year greetings between Khrushchev and Tito. 

The Yugoslavs demonstrated their “independence from 
the West” by unchanging adherence to their support of 
the Soviet position in the latest UN vote on the Hungarian 
Revolt issue, December 12. They also either released, o1 
reduced the jail sentences of, 25 allegedly pro-Soviet Yugo- 
slav Communists who had been jailed last June. 

On the other hand, the Belgrade Government continued 
its policy of making the most, rather than minimizing, even 
relatively mild strictures from the bioc. For example, a 
joint statement signed by Hungary and Czechoslovakia 
(during a visit to the latter country of a delegation led by 
Hungarian Premier Munnich and Minister of State Gyorgy 
Marosan), while castigating revisionism, devoted only one 
sentence to Yugoslavia: “The revisionist trend is expressed 
primarily in the program and policy of the Yugoslav League 
of Communists.” (Rude Pravo [Prague], December 18. 
The official Yugoslav Foreign Secretariat spokesman termed 
this statement “one of the crudest attacks on the policy of 
the League of Communists and of our State.” 
the official Yugoslav News Agency, December 19. 

Although the joint declaration was not strongly con- 
demnatory of Yugoslavia, other statements by officials of 
the two countries were more so. For example, Politburo 
member and Deputy Premier Vaclav Kopecky of Czecho- 
slovakia called Tito a “traitor 


(Tanjug, 


who will disappear as 
(Reuters, Decem- 
Interestingly enough, however, Rude Pravo omitted 
this insult in its report of the speech. 


all traitors do, without leaving a trace.’ 
ber 6. 


Yugoslav diplomats in the Satellite countries also con- 
tinued the policy, set in the past few months, of walking 
out of meetings during which their country is attacked 
The Ambassador to Hungary did so during a railroad sta- 
tion speech by Munnich on his return from Czechoslovakia 
(Tanjug, December 18), and so did the envoy to Prague 
two days previously at a reception given by Party chief 
Antonin Novotny. (7anjug, December 16. 

The fulminations of the Bulgarians on the Macedonian 
question continued as they have for the past half year; so 
did the diatribes of Albania over alleged persecution of mi- 
norities in Yugoslavia. The Belgrade Government heatedly 
denied these charges, as before. It also continued to 


castigate Communist China. For example, Kommunist 






(Belgrade), January 8, said that Red Flag, the organ of 
the Chinese Party’s Central Committee, had published 


“monstrous distortions” about Yugoslavia. 


Trade Relations Continue 


Despite the diplomatic and ideological warfare, trade 
. They 
were, perhaps, most amicable with Poland, the last and 
least vehement of the countries to attack the Belgrade 
regime. A December a2 2 anjug dispatch described the 


relations continued between Yugoslavia and the bloc 





Toxic Bodies Expelled by Sweating, Etc. 
i, reign COULD BE more Panglossian, more determined 


to ignore reality and see only good in the world, than 
the Communist regimes of Eastern Europe when praising 
some activity they want done 





A splendid recent exampl 
comes from Albania where, as in much of the area, there 
is currently a great drive on to dragoon “volunteers” from 
the bureaucracy, intelligentsia and students to do manual 
labor in field, farm and factory. The Party paper Zeri 

Popullit (Tirana), November 13 
by one Lieutenant Colonel Doctor Hiqmet Dibra singing 


1958, carried an article 


the praises of manual labor from the medical point of 
view. After a bow to the Chinese Communists for then 
trail-blazing measures In using manual labor to “forge and 
temper the organism as well as strengthen the nervous sys- 
tem of those who previously had done only intellectual 
work,” the good doctor went on to say, in part 


“Manual labor in factories, mountains, mines and ship- 


yards produces a great change, keeps us away from routine 
work and helps in Stre nethening the nervous ce lls as well 


Many illne SSeS 


with a social character such as arteriosclerosis, some diseases 


as the muscular and endocrine ones 


of the cardio-vasculat system and nervous diseases In gen- 
eral are developed in intellectual workers much more than 
in physical ones Manual! work is necessary not only 
for the young but for the old as well We physicians 
have jovfully welcomed the decree jot the Party demanding 
manual labor], since it will contribute to a better educa- 
tion of administrative workers with the spirit of Commu 
nist morale as well as to an improvement of the health ot 
intellectual workers.” 

The Tirana paper Bashkimi, on November 21, carried 
an even more detailed analysis of the health-giving pro} 
erties of work by a Doctor Klosi, manager of the ‘Tirana 
General Civilian Hospital. Lovable old Doctor Klosi said 

“The decree fills us with enthusiasm while helping u 
task Lhe 


from manual work 


to carry out our prophylactic and curative 


following are the phenomena resultin 


muse les are developed and strengthened, thie obilit ( 
joints is increased, the tunctions of the parts oft yoints are 
vivified, the quantity of circulating blood is increased, ali- 


mentation of indices and metabolism are bettered, breath 


| 


ing capacity is increased, toxi bodies are expelled by 


sweating, ete In addition to all this, evacuation 1s im 
alimentary stuff of food is better absorbed 


proved, the 


Manual work molds man for lit 
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second session of the Yugoslav-Polish Committee for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation as a “cordial” one which discussed the 
“perspectives for trade exchange and economic cooperation 
until 1965” and concluded several trade agreements. 

The apparent decision by the bloc that there will be 
more advantage to maintaining trade relations with Yugo- 
slavia than in breaking them off was suggested by the 
polemics between Prague at.d Belgrade concerning Yugo- 
slav credits with the Czechoslovak regime. 
21, Rude 
that “negative attitude” had pre- 
vented the Belgrade officials from using all of the credits 
allotted to Yugoslavia. “The fact is that Yugoslavia herself 
did not show interest in drawing on the account extended 


On December 
Pravo (Prague) angrily denied Yugoslav allega- 


tions Czechoslovakia’s 


to her by Czechoslovakia in a gesture of friendship,” the 
Prague Party organ averred. Three days later, the same 
newspaper accused Yugoslavia of “raising the question of 
Czechoslovakia’s negative attitude” only to “justify new 
credit agreements with the capitalist countries.” 


The Yugoslavs signed a trade agreement with East Ger- 
many for 1959. Radio East Berlin, December 23 


, said the 
terms of the pact called for a 40 percent increase in goods 
1958 are also 
“considerably improved” and will increase 20 percent in 
1959, Belgrade, The 


same broadcast, however, sounded a note less amiable, but 


exchange over Bulgarian trade relations 


according to Radio December 13. 


more typic al of recent exchanges between the two coun- 
tries: “Unfortunately, the same cannot be said about our 


political relations The 


campaign against us continues 


relentlessly.” 


Chinese Retreat on Communes 
On December 


of the Chinese Communist Party stated that “the transition 


17 a resolution of the Central Committee 
from Socialism to Communism will not be soon,” and may 
even take 
lse-tung 


‘from fifteen to twenty years.’ The next day Mao 
resigned as Chairman of the Chinese People’s 
although he Party 
Shortly after 


Republic, retained his chief 


post as 
Mao’s resignation a Party directive an- 
that the 


than 26,000 


new 


estimated to number mort 


nounced communes 


will be “tidied-up” and consolidated. 

In the weeks preceding the resolution the Soviet Union 
had revealed its disapproval of the communes. Since 1950 
the USSR 


large! 


farms into 
but, though 
igreeing with the concept of sending youths and intellec- 


tuals 


has amalgamated its collective 


units having their own machines, 


to work in a collective or factory, had remained un- 
convinced of the value of 
Publicly, this 

Moscow December 
Chinese 


too ¢ arly to spr ak of success.” 


the Chinese Communist experi- 
ment 
Pravda 


he work of the 


criticism was mild: in an article in 


), the writer, after praising 
Communists, concluded that “‘it is 
and “our Chinese friends 


sf 


have a long road to cover.’ More directly, and cer- 
tainly more spectacularly, Nikita Khrushchev in his much- 
December 1 U.S. Senato: 


Hubert Humphrey was quoted as saving that the communes 


yublicized interview on with 


685 ind << —, 


ie TWO years ago 
in Poland, Bohdan 
Piasecki, son of the head 
of the pseudo-Catholic 
organization PAX, dis- 
appeared (see Polish Cur- 
rent Developments). 
Since then, the PAX 


newspaper Slowo Pows- 
zechne has published, at 
first daily, later weekly, 
this picture of the van- 


ished boy together with a plea for help and an offer of 
ransom. The text, which began as above, read: “685 days 
have passed since the kidnapping by unknown abductors 
of Bohdan Piasecki, 16-year-old son of the Council Chair- 
man of the PAX Association—Boleslaw Piasecki. Bohdan 
Piasecki’s family has declared that the entire accumulated 
ransom, irrespective of previously announced rewards, will 
be delivered to anyone who provides information concern- 
ing the whereabouts of the abducted boy or who arranges 
the simultaneous exchange of the boy for ransom. Absolute 
discretion is guaranteed. 

“The editorial office telephone number 88-60-11, ext. 30, 
is in operation day and night.” 

This plea appeared in the December 7 issue of the news- 
paper. It is was the last. The next day it was announced 
that Bohdan Piesecki’s body had been discovered. 





the State farms and collective farms. “You know, Senator, 


what those communes are based on? They 


are based on 
the principle: ‘From each according to his abilities, to each 
according to his needs.’ You know that won’t work. You 
can't get production without incentive.” (Quoted in Life, 


January 12. 
Bloc Reaction 
Moscow’s open criticism of the communes was soon re- 


In Czechoslovakia Radio Bratislava, 
December 20, stated: “They [the communes] have not, so 


flected in the area 
far, had time to discipline their organization and to resolve 
new questions of production, distribution and social institu- 
tions. There is also a lack of experience as to how to develop 


A few weeks earlier Mlada 


+, had accused the Yugoslavs 


the communes successfully.” 
Fronta {Prague|, December 
of revisionism when Tito dared to criticize the communes 
as a deviation from Marxism, and even went so far as to 
taunt the Yugoslavs for fearing a “yellow peril.” 


Even Bulgaria, which had previously provided cautious 


support for the communes (see East Europe, January 1959, 
“reactionary.” He said that the p. 46), backed away from this position on December 16 


over Radio Sofia: “In our country the people’s movement 


were “old-fashioned” and 
Soviet Union had tried a similar method after the Revolu- 


tion and that such a system had not been nearly so good as for fulfillment of the five year economic plan in a short 
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time is being developed on the basis of a coordination of 
technique with available manpower. Due to this, it is in- 
correct to think that the Chinese experience is being trans- 
ferred to our country.” (See Bulgaria, below. ) 

Gradualism was the keynote in an interview between 
Juliusz Burgin, Secretary-General of the Polish-Chinese 
Friendship Society and Mao Tse-tung, reported over Radio 
Warsaw, December 26, in which Mao was quoted as saying; 
“IT wanted to be careful and thought it would be better if 
the communes were created gradually in order to accumu- 
late experience, but the masses 


. did not wish to pro- 
crastinate. 


. . We must draw the consequences from the 
lessons which the masses give to the leaders.” 

According to reliable Western sources, the East German 
Communists were quick to point out that the communes 
must be limited to China. Paul Wendel, East German Am- 
bassador to Peiping, in an article in Finheit, the Party 
theoretical magazine, explained that the communes were 
not the way to build Socialism outside of China itself. 

Reaction in Hungary was limited to the publication with- 
out comment of the full text of the Chinese Communist 
resolution in Nepszabadsag (Budapest), December 30-31. 


Mikoyan in US 


Anastas I. Mikoyan, Soviet First Deputy Premier and 
Politburo member, echoed Khrushchev’s censure of the 
Chinese communes during his trip to the United States. On 
January 12, in Los Angeles, Mikoyan discussed the com- 
munes before a seminar of the University of California. 
Explaining that the theory, “from each according to his 
abilities, to each according to his needs,” could not be 
implemented for some time to come, he stressed the value 
of the incentive system. 

In the Satellite bloc there was no immediate mention of 
his remarks on the communes; comments were generally 
restricted to expressions of delight that Mikoyan had been 
received so favorably by the American people, with Rude 
Pravo (Prague), January 11, writing: “From Mikoyan the 
people of the United States are constantly hearing peace 
appeals, so different from the tales about the USSR which 
have been systematically served to them. . This redis- 
covered [desire] for talks and personal contacts will be of 
great significance for the establishment of further relations 
between the USA and the USSR .. . [and] ideas are appear- 
ing in the American press which not long ago would have 
been considered there as heresy.” 

Budapest, however, took the opportunity to ridicule the 
behavior of Hungarian the 
that Hungarian émigré leaders during 
Mikovyan’s visit had painfully embarrassed the American 
public: 


refugees in United States, 


claiming certain 
‘According to reports no less than seven Hungarian 
political émigrés appeared in front of the State Department 
in order to raise their raucous voices against the visit 
of the Soviet statesman. They were seven, as evil spirits 
usually are seven, and we probably cannot go wrong in 
supposing that their number included Bela Fabian, the 
fomentor of demonstrations 
ancient clown. 


end in failure, the 
. The seven dwarfs miscalculated. The 
international orchestra is playing a softer tune now, and 


whic h 


The Weary Press 


— INTERCHANGE took place between the Soviet writer 

Viktor Nekrasov, travelling in Italy, and Gianni Rocca, 
editor of the Italian Communist newspaper L’Unitd. Sig- 
nor Rocca’s frankness on the dreary ineptitude of the 
Soviet press must have shocked his visitor and delighted 
the Poles (who reprinted the interview) as the only mem- 
bers of the bloc who have tried to enliven their journalism: 
the editors of East Europe, who daily force their way 
through the turgid jungles of the Communist press, echo 
Signor Rocca’s sentiments from the heart: 


_o FIRST question [{I, 


do Italian Communist 
from: the United 
Presse or our [Soviet] press?” 


Nekrasov 


papers 


asked “Where 


their information 
Press, Associated Press, Agence France 


was: 


get 


“No [not from yours},” Rocca replied 
“Why?” 

“We don’t have the time to wait for it. 
rounded by the bourgeois press. If we are 


We sur- 


an hour late 
with current news people will not buy us. And it is, un- 
fortunately, difficult to accuse you people of excessive co- 


are 


operation. Judging from your papers, there aren’t even 
any spontaneous disasters there, not to mention such things 
as railroad accidents.” 


He, Rocca, 


then said: 


“All these are 


are things we learn from you 
into life. 


listened carefully to my 


arguments, and 


good things, I have no doubt; and these 
the active entry of the paper 
Sut we were talking about something else 
information 


about 
Who 


write 


And this is where our situations differ. 
know If I do 
shall circulation to 
You will not lose circulation, but the 


is in a harder position, I don't not 


about accidents and murders | lose 


some Giorno. 


Sallie 


thing will which 


lack of 


gossip. Besides, you are awfully verbose 
~ | 


appeal appears everywhere there is a 


information—rumor. And it is not so easy to fight 


Your 


six to eight pages which, compared 


pape rs ap- 
pear in four or at most 
to our particularly wealthy bourgeois papers, is not mu¢ h, 
and then you have such quantities of useless words. The 
next sin is 
Don't 


material roing to the 


scanty information and its unforgivable 


ness. each piect 


I 


Spr ed means eve rythin: 


you spend too much time ovet 


press? 


journalism. I have not the right to be one ho 


minute late.” 


Oh. the truth 


oul 


How bo: 


> 2 
Rocca’s words 


11 
dead 


papers often how 


Rocca al all 


Communist and 


they reach us! And 


this not to 
simply because as a journalist 


our papers to be an example to them 


“After all, we 


t 


Rocca said: 
but it 
wavs our fault.” (Prasa Polska 


reprinted from A M 


to learn from you. We 
work, and this is not al 
Warsaw Novembe1 
Moscow No. 8, 1958 


oO 


want 


} 
want to, aqaoes not alway 


1958. 
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anyone who tries to strike a discordant note gets booed.” 
(Radio Budapest, January 7 


"Voluntary" Labor 


In much of the area, young people and intellectuals are 
being sent into the factories and farms in a manner rem- 
iniscent of the prac tices of the Stalinist period. In Bulgaria, 
Party Chief Todor Zhivkov reported to the Party Central 
Committee that an “appeal” to intellectuals to work in the 
villages and farms had already found a ready response in 
the Bulgarian Writers’ Union. (Rabotnichesko Delo [Sofia], 
November 14. On November 20, Literaturen Front 

Sofia) stated that such well-known Bulgarian writers as 
Dimitar Dimov and Georgi Karaslavov, among others, had 
declared themselves ready to depart for the various proj- 


ects. See Bulgaria, below 


An editorial in Scinteia Tineretului (Bucharest), Decem- 
ber 24, reported the establishment of labor brigades of the 


Union of Working Youth (UTM 


projects. 


“for large construction 
So far, 2,300 brigades, comprising almost 
80,000 young people, have been organized.” Rominia Li- 
bera (Bucharest), December 13, announced that the Writ- 
ers’ Union had called upon writers to take an active part 
in the “‘cultural activity” of the villages. 

Bratislava, December 5, 
Czechoslovak youth brigades for work in industry and agri- 


According to Radio special 


culture have also been formed in connection with the 
Youth League Congress, which took place December 13- 
16. “Members of these brigades are pledged to help meet 
plan requirements [and] to step up labor productivity.” 

The formation of labor brigades has been proceeding 
more slowly in Hungary, where Radio Budapest, December 
20, reported that they were still under study to learn how 
“to adapt them to conditions in Hungary.” 


Lunik 


Throughout the Satellite States the success of the Soviet 
moon-rocket was greeted with praise for the achievements 
of “Socialist science” and ridicule of the American failure 
to produce something equally spectacular. Radio Budapest, 
January 6, called the rocket an “historic symbol created by 
that country which was the first to destroy the capitalist 
system.’ The rocket was also cited as proof of the military 
capabilities of the Soviet Union to “take the necessary 
steps along another line, if circumstances demand it.” 

Radio Budapest, January S. 

Poland lauded the Soviet achievement, and stressed the 
fact that the “United States can no longer persist in its old 
political principle of talks with the USSR from a position 
of strength.” (Radio Warsaw, January 5.) Bulgaria re- 
ported that the moon rocket had caused panic in the 
United States and forced America to admit that it had 
been beaten by Soviet science and technique. “People all 
over the world understand once again that the great suc- 
cesses of Soviet science are the fruit of the Socialist regime.” 

Radio Sofia, January 4 
The Czechoslovak radio used a condescending tone in 


referring to American science: “The United States had 


7 


made four unsuccessful attempts between August and De- 
cember 1958 to reach the height of the Soviet cosmic 
rocket. While the superiority of the USSR is indisputable, 
it is quite clear that the highly-developed American science, 
technology and industry also have good prospects for future 
successes.” (Radio Prague, January 4. 

Romania and Albania also joined the chorus of applause. 
Yugoslavia, however, at first restricted itself to a brief an- 
nouncement of the event and publication of Tito’s telegram 
of congratulations to the Soviet government. 

The general attitude of the Communist bloc was summed 
up by Radio Moscow, January 6, when it stated that the 


launching of the moon rocket signaled the death knell of 
Western capitalist society. 


ComeECON Meets 


The tenth session of the Council for Mutual Economic 
Aid met in Prague December 11-13, attended by high-level 
delegations from all the Soviet bloc members as well as by 
observers from Communist China, North Korea, Mongolia 
and Vietnam. The meeting dealt with the report of the 
permanent commission for the chemical industry on spe- 
cialization and cooperation in the production of plastics, 
synthetic rubber, synthetic fibers and fertilizers. The per- 
manent commission for ferrous metallurgy also reported on 
plans for building rolling mills in the member countries. 
According to the Czechoslovak News Agency, December 
15, the meeting adopted a decision calling for “a number 
of practical measures” in these fields. It also approved steps 
toward building oil pipelines from the USSR to Hungary, 
Czechoslovakia, Poland and East Germany, and established 
a new permanent commission for light industry. 


And That's That 


REMARKABLY SUCCESSFUL new Soviet moon-rocket 
inspired the following rather primitive thoughts in the 


bosom of Radio Sofia, January 9: 


“The Sofia newsaper] Rabotnichesko Delo, in an article 


entitled ‘Space Rockets Mean the End of the Kingdom of 
Heaven,’ says, “The artificial satellites of our planet and 
the sun are new and important factors proving all religious 
dogmas should be sent to the archives of history. They are 
symbols of mankind’s progress, and they mark the victori- 
ous march of mankind toward Socialism and Communism, 
and toward the conquest of space.’ 


“Dealing with theologians’ assertions that the appear- 
ance of a comet in the skies means ‘misfortune’ for man, 
Stoyko Popov writes in Zemedelsko Zname: “Soviet scien- 
tists attached a special apparatus to the space rocket. At 
a certain height this apparatus generated a sodium cloud 
and through this an artificial comet. Thus man, armed 
with science, not only explains the essence of all comets, 
but also creates new artificial comets. This is another 
proof of the advantages of science as compared with 
religion.” 
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Throughout December, the Poles marked the Fortieth Anniversary of the founding of the Polish Communist Party (KPP), which was 
liquidated by the Comintern in 1938. In contrast to the days of Stalinist rule in Poland, when the KPP was mentioned only to be re- 
viled, the Poles stressed that the liquidation of the Polish Party by the Soviets was “unjustified,” a result of the “personality cult” and 
“particularly vile.” Tygodnik Demokratyczny (Warsaw), December 10-16, published these pictures of four of the founders of the KPP, 
all of whom are known to have been killed by the Soviets in 1937-38. Left to right (Party names in parenthesis): Maria Koszutska 
(Wera Kostrzewa), Jerzy Hering (Ryng), Julian Leszezynski (Lenski) and Adolf Warszawski (Warski). 





tions of the non-Communist underground and Home Army 
POLAND All Communist States sent delegations and congratula- 
tory messages to the Polish Party. The Soviet Union sent 
First Deputy Premier Mikoyan who remarked—during a 
Prewar Communists Upheld toast at a reception given by the Central Committee—that 


Gomulka was “leading the Party onward in a capable and 





The 40th anniversary of the founding of the Polish Com- 
munist Party was commemorated throughout December. Of 
chief importance in the celebrations was the fact that both 
the USSR and all the Communist States joined in hailing 


Bolshevist manner.” (Trybuna Ludu, December 17 


Church-State Conflict 


the entire history of the Party. This included the KPP There was no sign of abatement in the regime’s simul- 
(Communist Party of Poland) which was liquidated in taneous policies of hostility to the Roman Catholic clergy 
1938 on orders of the Comintern. At that time it was and placation of religious needs of the largely Catholic 
charged that the Party had been “penetrated by spies and population. While the press continued to denounce various 
police agents,” and this judgment was not clearly and pub- priests, naming names and reporting jail sentences, the 
licly reversed until the 20th Soviet Party Congress in 1956. authorities permitted more public celebration of the Christ- 
Some of those who survived that 1938 purge formed a mas holidays than was allowed in any other Soviet-bloc 
second Communist Party, PPR [Polish Workers’ Party], in country. Radio Warsaw featured numerous broadcasts of 
1942, an organization at first observed with some suspicion carols and religious music, the shops were comparatively 
in Moscow, due to its relative independence caused by war- well-stocked with consumer goods—by government decision 
time dislocations and communications breakdowns; in 1948 special reserves were brought out for the occasion—and 
the PPR was merged with the left-wing Socialists to form even Warsaw Party headquarters sported a double line of 
the present PZPR—Polish United Workers’ Party. Christmas trees at its entrance. “Father Frost,” the Stalin 
An official thesis in connection with the anniversary was ist Santa Claus substitute, formerly promoted by the pr 
issued by the Party Central Committee, which stated that Gomulka regime, was conspicuously absent 
‘the dissolution of the KPP was unjustified and based on Preparations for the holiday season did not interfer 
false charges.” (Radio Warsaw, December 12.) The War- with the steady stream of denunciations of the Vatican and 
saw journal Przeglad Kulturalny, December 11, was even the Polish clergy. A striking example of this was the lead 
more outspoken, terming the KPP’s liquidation “partic- editorial in Slowo Powszechne (Warsaw Novembe1 
ularly vile.” which accused the clergy of “utilizing Church organiza 
In a speech on December 16, Party chief Gomulka tions for political purposes.” ‘The newspaper is the official 
stressed the action of the Soviet Party Congress in clearing organ of pax, a pseudo-Catholic organization that has long 
the name of the KPP. He also claimed that the PPR was followed the Stalinist line and controls a vast commercial 
the “first Polish political party . . . to resist the Nazi oppres- empire in the country). The editorial was signed by Pax 
sor in order to gain national independence.” Gomulka made leader Boleslaw Piasecki and called for ‘tan intensified 


t 


no mention of the historically more significant contribu- tempo in the construction of Socialism”: it also denounces 
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One of the Most Painful Elements: ''Children of the Street" 


eer FROM a report in the Warsaw daily Sztandar 
Mlodych, October 9, 1958, on the problem of prostitu- 
tion as exemplified in the city of Wroclaw: 

“One out of every hundred of these women has a chance 
to go back to a decent life, one out of five hundred makes 
use of that chance 
appalling picture 


. . The lives of prostitutes present an 
the very limits of degradation, disease, 
misery and crime 

“So far nobody has paid any attention to one of the 
most painful elements of this problem—the children. 
Every other Wroclaw prostitute has one or more children. 
Altogether there are 317 of them, 88 of whom live in 
orphanages, 120 with their prostitute mothers, and 109 
roaming the streets. 

‘“{The houses of prostitutes consist of] filthy staircases 
with a maze of rotted steps, partly caved-in roofs, ruined 
apartments, fungus-infested walls. . . . From behind a door 
on the second floor, drunken singing can be heard. Inside 
are dirt, two flea-infested beds, a beer-stained table and on 
it a bottle of ‘straight vodka.’ In the room are four people, 
two elderly women and two men. In the corner we notice 
a skinny five-year-old girl playing with a doll, paying no 
heed to the drunken orgy. She does not cry or remind 
them of her presence, she is used to it all... . 

“In another apartment we find a six-year-old boy living 
in one room with an old prostitute. When the mother is in 
prison he usually goes to the Children’s Home, when she 
gets out she takes him back. This time the mother left him 
with an ‘aunt’ before going to the prison; the ‘aunt’ brings 
in a ‘customer’ every other night. Then little Jacek goes 


to get the vodka, listens to the rough, drunken jokes and 


“certain Vatican circles” for allegedly advocating the “en- 
largement of further social conflict in Poland.” 


Piasecki's Son Slain 


A tragic sidelight to the activities of the Pax leader was 
the announcement that the body of his 16-year-old son 
Bohdan had been discovered in the cellar of a mid-town 
building in the capital. (Radio Warsaw, December 9.) The 
boy was abducted by unknown persons in January 1957; 
motives of political vengeance have been rumored since 
that time, but there has been no confirmation of this or any 
other surmises concerning the crime. Piasecki, who as Pax 
chieftain is one of the country’s richest men, offered sub- 
stantial rewards for information about his son, and the 
Pax newspaper published a picture ol the kidnapped boy 


every day during 1957 and once a week over the past year. 


Priests Jailed 


A two-vear jail sentence was decreed for Father Fiut- 
Faczvynski. Rector of the Tomaszow Parish and Procurator 
of the Lublin Bishopric Curia by the Provincial Court in 
Lublin. (Sztandar Mlodych {Warsaw], December 10.) The 


priest was accused of “sharply attacking the fundamental 


watches fights with terror. Sometimes the ‘uncle’ likes chil- 
dren; then Jacek gets money for candy. . . . Sometimes 
Jacek plays with neighbors’ children, but this will end 
soon, and what will become of him then? He will find his 
friends in the street, learn to steal and drink vodka. 

“Another room on the second floor: four people live 
here, a married couple with a child and a ‘friend.’ The 
wife is a prostitute, and the husband knows it. The ‘friend’ 
has syphilis. There are two beds, one is used by the mar- 
ried couple, provided there is no ‘guest,’ and the other by 
the sick ‘friend’ and the child, a three-year-old boy who 
already understands a lot of things. . . . 

“Elsewhere in the center of Wroclaw: here we find a 
gloomy den in the cellar inhabited by a father with a 16- 
year-old daughter; the prostitute mother lives somewhere 
else. The girl is brought up by the drinking, troublemaking 
father. He brought friends home who fed him vodka 
while he paid with her body. Now the girl ‘works’ on her 
OWN. . «+ 

“A certain prostitute who also had a job cared for a 
child of a ‘friend’ temporarily in prison. One night during 
a drunken brawl she was murdered and the drinking part- 
ner committed suicide. Two days later somebody came 
from the establishment council to find out why she was not 
coming to work. A six-year-old girl opened the door. ‘Why 
didn’t ‘auntie’ come to work?’ 

‘Auntie’ is dead; ‘uncle’ shot her.’ 

“*And what are you doing?’ 

“*Pm playing.’ 

“All this takes place in the provincial capital of Wroclaw 
in the year 1958. And how much longer will it go on?” 


system of new Poland” in his sermons, as well as “thunder- 
ing with particular hatred against land reform and all those 
who benefited from it.” According to the newspaper, “Fa- 
ther Fiut-Faczynski’s fate should serve as a warning.” 

In mid-January Western sources reported the first news 
of Father Marian Pirozynski’s arrest which took place in 
the latter part of 1958. He was accused of buying news- 
print on the black market for the monthly Church publica- 
tion, Homo Dei, of which he was editor-in-chief. The 
regime’s allotment of newsprint to the journal was said to 
be very meager. Father Pirozynski’s ‘arrest was not report- 
ed in the Polish press at the time it took place. 


ZSL Officials Confer 


A plenum of the regime-controlled United Peasant Party 
ZSL), held in Warsaw, December 15-16, was concerned 
mainly with organizational problems, verbal support for 
Communist Party agricultural policies and plans for the 
Third ZSL Party Congress to be held in. June. Stefan 
Ignar, chief of the puppet “non-Communist” party gave 
the expected backing to regime advocacy of agricultural 
collectivization, but only through “methods of persuasion, 











not pressure.” (Trybuna Ludu, December 18.) Taking still 
another leaf from the Communist book, he divided the 
organizational dissidents in his party into two groups: “dog- 
matists,”” whom he described as frustrated bureaucrats, al- 
though “their activities have increased considerably”; and 
“rightist elements” who are the “main danger” and who 
include the “reactionary and militant segment of the 
clergy.” 

The Peasant Party’s Warsaw daily, Dziennik Ludowy, 
December 17, quoted statistics given by Ignar, who ex- 
plained a drop in membership from 245,000 to 220,000 
during the months of November and December as the re- 
sult of revision of the rolls. According to Ignar, many of 
those dropped were “inactive” or “fictitious names.” He 
did not elaborate this point, although he stated that earlie 
in the year 1,000 members had been purged for “political 
and for “economic transgressions.” 
was no elaboration. 


reasons” Again there 


16,000 ZSL 
peasant organizations existed in Poland; not nearly enough, 


Ignar also declared that approximately 


he said, in view of the fact that the country has some 
40.000 villages. The northeastern part of the nation was 
especially lacking in ZSL organizations, he added 


Higher Prices for Livestock 


To spur the production of livestock, the government an- 
nounced in December that it would reduce compulsory 
delivery quotas in 1959 and raise the prices paid by State 
purchasing agencies. The reduction of delivery quotas will 
be confined to small farms, under two hectares, but will 
amount to as much as 50 percent for some farms. At the 
same time prices for compulsory deliveries will be raised by 
22 percent for pigs, 36 percent for cattle, 22 percent for 
calves and 17 percent for sheep. Prices for livestock sold to 
the State above quota will also be increased. The govern- 
ment estimated that these measures will raise peasant in- 


\ 


The Polish film industry continues to be one of the most lively and vigorous in the area. Despite the current drive against unrestricted 
artistic freedom, it is still possible in Poland to make and display a film as controversial as “Ashes and Diamonds.” which has been a¢ 
cused of anti-Communism (see p. 14). In addition, the Polish film industry uses casting and publicity methods more reminiscent of 
the West than is common in Communist countries. In 1958, for example, the popular weekly Przekroj held an open contest to discover 
new film starlets; the contest received wide attention in the Polish press. Of the entrants, eight were chosen to play in a erime-thriller 
called “The Last Shot.” Above, four of the ambitious young actresses on location in Poland. 
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comes by 400 million zloty in 1959. 
cember 22 and 23. 


(Radio Warsaw, De- 


Spokesmen for the Gomulka regime emphasized this as 
another step in the gradual elimination of compulsory de- 
liveries. The policy was announced in January 1957 as 
part of the new program for agriculture, but its implemen- 
tation has been slower than was expected. The Soviet Union 
abolished compulsory deliveries in 1958, and Hungary in 
October 1956. Romania and Bulgaria have also reduced o1 
abolished many of their quotas 


Price Reduction 


Prices on certain consumer goods were reduced on De 


cember 15: silk and synthetic fabrics, mackintoshes, im- 
ported Soviet bicycles and watches, imported washing ma- 
chines and refrigerators, imported cameras, domestic alarm 
clocks and coffee “of the quality now on sale.” The cuts 
ranged from 10 to 40 percent, and were estimated to aggre- 
gate 1.2 billion zloty for 1959. The cuts will be slightly off- 
set by increases of 53 percent in the prices of porcelain, 
stoneware and glass utensils and of 20 percent in the prices 
of certain textiles, aggregating 250 million zloty in 1959. 

On the same day a few additional goods were offered for 
installment purchase, including radio sets, photographic 
equipment, sporting goods and imported refrigerators and 
Trybuna Ludu, 


washing machines December 13 


Police Activities Reviewed 


Security forces continued to be active in Poland during 
Minister of In 
Wicha_ betore i committee ol 
Wicha 
headed by former Nazi 


military personnel” were still in operation, notably in the 


Western 


1958, according to a report delivered by 
ternal Affairs Wladyslaw 
Parliament. Glo Prac } Warsaw b December H- 


stated that illegal organizations 


Territories, and the activities of one of these 


u 


Photos from Poland iW arsaw), No. 11, 1958 
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Deutsche 
will be reviewed by the 


offences, although the number of persons arrested by the 


groups, the so-called 


Volkische Freiheits 


courts in the near future. 


Par- 


tei.” 


report stressed decline of ordinary criminal 


Line 


militia charged with disturbing the peace rose sharply 


“231,000 adults 
and 2,000 minors were arrested for drunkenness, and traffic 


12,141 1957 to 14,435 1958.” 


During the first three-quarters of last year 


accidents Jumped from in in 


Pharmacies Decentralized 


Another move decentralization was an- 


Warsaw 13 All 


nationalized years unde1 


toward economic 
/ rybuna Ludu 


whic h 


nounced in . December 


drugstores have been for 


the supervision of the Central Pharmacies Administration, 
have been placed under the jurisdiction of local national 


established in its place a 


councils, as of January 1, 1959 


the Central 


new decree abolished 
| 


Administration and 


Department of Pharmacy whose sole concern will be “the 
} 
overall problems of pharmacy on a national scale”: it will 


be primarily a planning rather than administrative agency 


Reduction in Military Service 


A new military service law before the Sejm ( Parliament 


proposed a reduction in the length of service from three to 
two years for air force and anti-aircraft personnel as well as 
for land-based units of the navy. Special military units 


ised for 


serve only two 


Other 


purposes of internal security will 


years rather 


than twenty-seven months land forces 


will continue to serve two years, and the sea-going navy 


three years Warsaw Radio. January } 


HUNGARY 








Istvan Bibo Imprisoned for Life 


According to a report by foreign correspondents on De- 
cember 29, offici: 
Istvan Bibo, the 


il Hungarian sources have admitted that 
last member of Nagy’s 1956 Revolt govern- 
ment to remain at his post, is now serving a life sentence 
he had 


Bibo’s fate, despite repeated inquires from abroad 


Previously t about 
No de . 
released to the Hungarian press 

of the Party, 
had been removed from his position as Professor of Sociol- 
1947, lar as a 
result of his bold articles criticizing the regime. He became 
Minister of State in the Imre Nagy government on Novem- 
1956. When the Soviets launched their final attack 
the following day, he stayed on, apparently hoping to work 


In the 


regime given no information 


tails of his sentence were 


Istvan Bibo, a member former Peasant 


ogy at the University of Szeged in very rely 


ber 3. 


“third road.” 
however, he was arrested 


out a compromise along the lines of a 


spring of 1957, 


Young Writers Attacked 


Contin 


ung ferment among the intellectuals may be ad- 


duced from a fierce denunciation of a 


ot young 
+ issue of the Szeged daily, Del- 
Work by these writers had been published re- 


group 


writers by the December 


, , 
GL/Vatre 4 
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A State shop in the once-fashionable old city of Budapest, where 
family heirlooms and treasures are bought and sold. The stock 
comes from the formerly well-to-do aristocracy and upper bour- 
gvoisie now in strained circumstances. Above at left, a visiting 
Italian examines some of the goods. Below, a display in the shop. 


Photos from Erdekes Ujsag (Budapest), December 28, 1958 





cently in an “Anthology 


of 
which, according to the newspaper, was a “disgraceful” 


Young Poets from Szeged” 
example of “absolute literature.” As a practitioner of this 
brand of writing, the newspaper singled out Tibor Nagy- 
falusi, one of the poets appearing in the anthology, who 
“voiced the opinion that within his literary activities the 
concept did not exist, that the only truth 
‘absolute Man, the absolute Idea and absolute Literature.’ 

Delmagyarorszag also stated that the anthology had been 


originally conceived by a group of 15 university students 
who had set up a 


of class 


was 


“debating society more than a year ago 

and decided to publish the best of their work in a joint 
anthology.” The society increased its membership to 40, of 
whom the majority were “Party-minded and responsible 
writers.” Only the “smaller group,” according to the jour- 


“considered literature a thing above society, class and 
social interests.” 


nal, 

Previously a notably restrained criticism of the anthology 
Al- 
and “mod- 
ernists,” the latter were by no means so strongly condemned 


appeared in the November issue of Tiszataj (Szeged 


though the writers were divided into “realists” 


as is generally the case. They were said to be “experiment- 


ing,” and it was noted that “realism is not a prison or a 


uniform” to be worn by all writers. The journal went on 


as follows: 


“We know that the anthology is not without mistakes 
and t t lacks smoothness on the artistic and ideological 
level But the most important factor is that the presence 


f talent is beyond question. We must administer this rare 


treasure in such a way that Socialist realist literature will 


profit from it.” 


Reform of Wholesale Prices 


The irrational structure of industrial prices was given 
an overhaul on January 1, with the announcement that the 
practice of State subsidies to industry to cover accounting 





losses would be discontinued. At the same time the govern- 
ment stressed that there would be no overall change in con- 
sumer prices. (Nepszabadsag, January 1. 
was carried out in 1954. Bela Csikos Nagy, Chairman of 
the National Price Bureau, explained the meaning of it to 
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A similar reform 





ment announced on December 24 the text of 





the general public with the following examples: 


“Until the end of the year coal mines were required to 
sell coal for an average of 90 forint per ton, while the real 
cost was 300 forint per ton. The difference was made up 
by the State, which meant that coal mining was placed 
under State subsidy. What are the positive results we may 
expect from the change? The effect will vary in different 
industries. I shall deal only with the construction industry 
Che fact that the price of wood was completely out of pro 
portion to those of other building materials led to the fan 
tastic situation that in Hungary the construction of a high 
tiled roof was less expensive than that of a flat roof 
[he new price system will eliminate such incongruous situa 


tions.” ‘Radio Budapest, January 2 


Some minor adjustments were made in consumer prices 


but the public was told that on balance it would save 320 
million forint a year 


The increases were said to be in cer- 


tain durable goods not in general demand, while the reduc- 
tions were in food, clothing and textiles 


Pension Benefits Raised 


In a new bid for popular support, the Hungarian govern- 


a resolution 
increasing retirement pensions by 630 million forint per 
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An exhibition of the history of transportation was opened in Buda 
pest. 


Caption: “What are 
streetcar 


you 


goggling at? Haven't 


before ? 


you ever seen 


“Sure, but an empty one! 


Ludas Matyi (Budapest), December 11, 
year. The party organ Nepszabadsag (Budapest), Decem 
ber 25, summarized the new program as follows 


“The resolution concentrates primarily on raising pensior 


in the lowest brackets and eliminating discrepancies between 


recently and 


previously retired persons inn Ge ndi 

viduals will be affected and the resolution wili nsid 
erably improve tandard of those retired befor 
1954. When it becomes effective, the average monthly pet 
sion will rise fron 635 forint 

“The resolution will also remedy a long-standing wror 
with regard to veteran workers who retired after twenty-five 

thirty al 
iny Cons lera I ) | 

Tt service ( ssary ! \ 1 

»~ In t! I I I ( 
entitled » hitty | tr | 
plement for eact f ser Such a shor k period 
Was i \ d | I I | 
had been Vv k wel black i I 
H rtny N ler I 

rvi per a WOTK I 
benefits will | I I I | } 
fourteen years ir v ) dded til 

‘ on } s 


Practical Education Advocated 


Future technol ical idvances i naustl 
were torecast by a Mir Strv ol Educ tion oO 
instructed plants to “extend help to thi ra 
programs ol schools.” Net tbad Decemb | 
aid 1 to imciu expert ( 
part-time teachers. The plants we ilso dire 
workshops for inst ction of student ind | 
and agricultural enter ncluding collect nd St 
larms——-were orde! ntr l 
tion nstruments toc no 
actual productior 
On December 25 Ne psza lsag cari 
on the necessit ( 
SKILICC VOI rs | 
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Saloons to Go 

Alcoholism is the “most difficult problem” facing the 
Budapest Public Prosecutor’s Office, according to an arti- 
cle in Magyar Nemzet (Budapest), December 31, by Chief 
Prosecutor Janos Gotz. As one solution to the problem he 
advocated closing many fre- 


He 


were closed by the 


“situated in highly 
quented places, especially those close to factories.” 
stated that “‘a large number of taverns” 
authorities in 1958 
Gotz listed two othe 


office. The 


luctance to hold jobs, hooliganism and prostitution.” The 
) 


sak ONS 


“main categories” of activity for 


his first was “methods for dealing with re- 
second of his categories involved “crimes by juvenile delin- 


quents.” 


Class Attack on Caterers 


Recent attacks on personnel in the catering trade have 
of the prevalent during 
the darkest period of Stalinism. The offensive has been led 
by the Com- 
munist Youth Association, and has featured charges that 


been reminiscent “class warfare” 


Magyar Ifjusag (Budapest the organ of 


“the catering trade is the hiding place of barons, countesses 


and declassed elements,” along with “merchants, former 


capitalists, class aliens and people with several previous 
In its 13 the 


necessity “purging unsuitable class aliens 


convictions December issue, newspape! 


avowed the ol 


from leading positions.” This purge has apparently already 
taken the 


“honest 


journal added that 
workers from the working class have 


place, at least in part, for 
competent 


been appointed to leading positions” in the catering trade 


Bishop Retires 


\ fellow-traveling bishop of the Presbyterian Church, 
Albert Bereczki, has retired, due to “the poor state of his 
health.” (Ne f zabadsag, December 18 His successor was 

the During the 1956 Revolt. 


Bereczki was forced to resign his bishopric of the Danube 


not announced at time 


region, due to resentment of his parishioners at past in- 
ol 
unofficially 


It has been 
Kadai regime had bowed to 


collaboration with the authorities 


the 


stances 
re ported that 
public opinion and—as in the case of another prominent 


reluctantly refrained from 


reinstating him in his former office 


“peace” bishop, Janos Peter 


Giant State Farms Planned 
N Tit 


mated into one farm rivalling in size 


State 


farms in Trans-Danubia have been amalga- 


the old landed estates 
of the aristocracy. According to Radio Budapest, Decembe1 
28. the almost 37,000 hectares including its 


larm covers 


supplementary industrial plants. Denes Szanto, 


chairman 
of the National Bank, wrote in Ne pszabadsag on December 


23 that similar amalgamations will be made in the coming 


to 11.000 to 


Prior to this the State farms have 
exceeded 6,000 hectares 


veal create large State farms having from 


22.000 hectares of land. 
neve! farm in Trans- 
Danubia covers large portions of the former Esterhazy and 
Hapsburg estates. 


The new 
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Bulgaria 


BULGARIA 


The Big Leap 


A stream of decrees, appeals and pronunciamentos issued 
from Sofia at the year’s end as the regime pressed on with 
its program of “fulfilling the Five Year Plan in three to 
four years.” The main push was in farming, which has been 
assigned the task of trebling its production in two years: 


1958 to 





Corn: from 770,000 tons in 
1959 and 3,790,000 tons in 1960. 


2.750.000 tons in 


Cotton: from 45,000 tons in 1958 to 100,000 tons in 1959 
and 150,000 tons in 1960. 


Sunflower seed: to 460,000 tons in 
tons in 1960. 


1959 and 670.000 


Tobacco: to 140,000 tons in 1959, approximately double 
1958. 

Tomatoe 
1958. 

Cows: from 200,000 in 1958 to 300,000 in 1959, doubling 
the production of milk. 


Pigs: from 900,000 in 1958 to 2,000,000 in 1959 


: to 200,000 tons in 1959, approximately double 


Poultry: to 25,000,000 fowl in 1959. four times the num- 
ber in 1958. 


A decree on poultry raising issued on December 9 or- 
dered the construction of 1,000 large mechanized poultry 


* 
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> Be eT a tk Ca 
The Bulgarian regime continues to pound heavy propaganda 


drums for the recently announced speed-up in the fulfillment of 
. - ” , r 

economic plans, the “great leap forward.” Above, the New Year 

says to the old: “Hurry, my alloted time has been shortened.” 


Cartoon from Sturshel (Sofia), December 31, 1958 









One, Two, Three, Groan 


A IF Irs current drive to enlist sections of the popula- 

tion in “volunteer” labor battalions were not enough, 
the Bulgarian regime is imposing a strenuous program of 
calisthenics upon its hapless workers. A new decree dic- 
tates compulsory daily calisthenics for all workers who 
belong to the sports clubs of factories and _ institutions. 
“This,” said Radio Sofia, January 7, “can strengthen the 
health of workers and employees, increase their energy 
and cheerfulness and will thus exert a direct influence for 
increasing labor productivity.” The slogan to be used in 
this effort is the resounding “Each One to Calisthenics.” 
Radio Sofia went on to paint a delightful picture of the 
benefits of this exercise: “After five minutes of calisthenics 
the workers become considerably more cheerful. Tiredness 
vanishes, movements become lighter and production in- 
creases four or five percent.” 


farms and 5,000 smaller poultry farms by August 1959, and 
specified various other measures to insure the production of 
9,000 tons of poultry in 1959. A decree on farm mechaniza- 
tion issued the same day ordered the Ministry of Agricul- 
ture and Forests, and other ministries, to speed up the 


design and production of various machines during 1959 
and 1960. 


The meaning of the “big leap” was not so clear in the 
non-agricultural sectors of the economy, which are required 
simply to achieve their total target 
tribution to the national income 


in terms of their con- 
in four years rather than 
five. A decree of December 8 ordered continuous shifts in 
the factories on weekdays, thus doubling or trebling the 
operating time of the machines. The additional workers 
required will be drawn in part from white collar personnel 
who are being exhorted to “volunteer for material produc- 
tion.” A decree of December 20 granted “permission” to 
such employees in State and cooperative enterprises and in 
government to do “‘voluntary manual labor” for 30 work- 
ing days a year while receiving their pay from their regular 
jobs. Other able-bodied men and women may also volun- 
In addition to these 
the humming factories will draw from Bul- 
garia’s reserve army of unemployed. According to Rabot- 
nichesko Delo \ 
will require 20,000 more workers during 1959. The regime 


teer their services, but not for pay. 
“volunteers,” 


Sofia), December 18, heavy industry alone 


is apparently taking advantage of the manpower require- 
ments to trim some of the fat out of its large bureaucracy: 
a decree of January 9 provides for recruiting workers and 
specialists from “central departments and public organiza- 
tions” to work on a full-time basis in factories and collective 
farms. These workers will receive their previous salaries 
for a period of up to six months while they learn their new 
jobs, but will thenceforth be paid at the going rate for the 
work they do. While the decree requires enterprises to 
recruit their additional manpower from local sources if 
available it is clear that large numbers of workers will be 
moved. 


uw 
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The press blossomed with accounts of government offi- 
cials in Sofia going forth by the thousands to work in the 
fields. “Sunday was cold and gloomy,” ran a report 
Rabotnichesko Delo on Monday, December 15. “Despit 
this, early in the morning thousands of employees from 
offices in the capital headed for the fields of the col 
lective farm Dimitar Blagoev More than 
from the Ministry of Trade and the enterprises attached 
to it, from the Ministry of Finance and the State Insurance 
Institute, worked at digging an irrigation canal about on 
kilometer in length 


750 «¢ mployet 


Large groups of employees fron 
the Ministry of Transport and the Central Cooperative 
Union, and teachers and students from the Karl Marx 
Academy of Economics, dug holes and planted fruit trees.” 
Other reports: sixty employees of the Kremikovtsi iron or 
mine will gO into the pit and load ore; office workers 1n a 
Sofia textile factory will learn to 
chines; white collar employees in a Dimitrovgrad c« 


plant will work in the plant two days a week 


operate spinning ma 
men 


On January 


t 


11 Radio Sofia proclaimed: ‘Thousands of young men and 
women have expressed the desire to leave stuffy offices and 
go to work in plants and factories in order to create witl 


l 


their own hands the goods used in daily life 


t} 


“An operational bureau has been established in the S« 
municipal council with representatives of the Party, trad 
unions, and the Komsomol. Now it is like a real militar 
staff office Applications from plants and enterp1 I 
constantly being received, pointing out the number of ad 
ditional workers needed for the new tasks. At the b 
ning of next week more than 100 persons will start work 
at the Georgi Dimitrov railway plant The Mir 1 
trial combine will accept 100 persor s elect 
and assembly technicians The Ernst Thael xtil 
factory needs an additional 100 spinnir rk | 
Georgi Dimitrov textile factory also needs over rk 
ers.” 

Merging of Collectives Finished 

The drive to merge Bulgaria’s collective farms int 
units as a preliminary to the “big leap” in agricultu 
said to have attained its goal in December Accordin t 
Rabotni he ko De li 7 Jan rary 20 abe it 625 large i 
been created out of 3,450 smaller ones. The article 
esied that the next five years would see “th ol 
even the most advanced capitalist countri ! de 
onstration on our Bulgarian soil once ore of t ul 
tages of the Socialist syst over the rot ) 
world.” 
Bulgarian Painter Rehabilitated 

Literaturen Front (Sofia), December 25, reported the 
habilitation of Bulgarian painter Aleksander Zhendov 
whose works were being exhibited in Sofia. In 1950 Z) 
dov was read out of the Party for retusing to follow tl 
regime’s artistic line, and three years later dic OVE! 
and jsolation, his work officially condemned OUT 
geois’ and “reactionary Rated a good pail 
also well known tor his cartoons and poste! 

His downfall eight years ago appart ntly sten tre 
a letter he wrote to tnen Premie1 Vulko Cl 
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in which the artist protested what he called “the Party’s 
aim to obliterate the creative work of the graphic artist by 
chaining him with military discipline and by subjecting 
him to arbitrary censorship, and by the vulgarization of 
art... .”’ Chervenkov replied to this letter by bitterly de- 
nouncing Zhendov as “Trotskyist and Titoist” and as ex- 
pressing “the individualistic bourgeois revolt against Party 
leadership in art. . Rabotnichesko Delo {Sofia|, August 
14, 1950 

This tardy recognition of Zhendov’s abilities as a painter 
does not, of course, mean that there has been any slacken- 
ing of the Party’s reins on living Bulgarian artists. The re- 
views of the Zhendov exhibition made no mention of his 
earlier quarrel with Chervenkov. 


Belgium and Turkey Criticized 


Diplomatic clashes with two member-nations of NATO 
occurred recently. On December 31, according to Radio 
Sofia, January 2, “unknown persons threw a bottle of gaso- 
line and burning rags into the entrance hall of the Bul- 
garian legation in Brussels and into the rooms on the first 
floor. Immediately afterward, the attackers fled. . . . Police 
A week 


later when no arrests had yet been made by the Belgian 


said the attack was the doing of hostile elements. 


police, the Bulgarian radio (January 8) asserted that the 
police were probably aware of the culprits and implied 
that the attackers had the sympathy of the Belgian authori- 
ties. 

A strong note was handed to the Turkish Ambassador 
in Sofia, December 25, underscoring “the uneasiness of th« 
Bulgarian government due to the fact that Turkey and the 
USA have conducted talks to conclude an agreement ex- 
panding military collaboration between the two countries.” 


Radio Sofia, December 26 


New Soviet Credits 


The USSR agreed on December 27 to extend Bulgaria 
a loan of 130 million rubles for the construction of an oil 
refinery. The refinery will process a million tons of Soviet 
crude oil annually. The agreement also provided for tech- 
nical assistance in the construction of a power plant at the 
refinery. The loan is to be repaid in ten years from the 
production of the refinery. Another agreement signed at 
the same time provides for Soviet technical assistance in 


prospecting for oil and gas. (Radio Moscow, December 27 


Agricultural Delegation to the US 


An agricultural delegation, headed by a Deputy Minister 
of Agriculture and Forestry, Professor Liubomir Konstan- 
tinov, left Sofia for the United States on January 5. The 
delegation will tour the Middle West to study hybrid corn, 
livestock breeding and agricultural mechanization. ( Rabot- 
nichesko Delo, January 6 





For latest news on momentous “proposals” by Party 
Secretary Zhivkov, see pages |-2. 
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Youth Congress Uneventful 


The Third Congress of the Czechoslovak Youth League 
(CSM), held in Prague, December 13-15, was concerned 
primarily with organizational matters, routine genuflections 
to Party authority and exhortations to greater efforts in 
the “economic tasks” of youth. There were also expressions 
of dissatisfaction at the pace of the recruitment campaign 
since the organization’s last Congress in February 1955. At 
that time there were 1,116,428 members; at the more recent 
meeting, 1,161,129 were listed. (Mlada Fronta [Prague], De- 
cember 11, 14.) According to the CSM Central Commit- 
tee report, submitted to the Congress by Chairman Miloslav 
Vecker, the number of CSM village organizations had in- 
creased by 1,511, but the directive of the previous Con- 
gress to establish a League organization in every village in 
the country had not been fulfilled. 

Although the CSM has always been Communist-con- 
trolled, the Congress made this state of affairs specific by 


Religion and "Radicalism" 


_ FREQUENTLY reported in the press throughout the area, 
even members of Communist youth organizations are 
indifferent to politics, and many of the most outwardly 


assiduous students of Marxism retain their religious beliefs. 


Che following remarks appeared in a speech by Ludmila 
Vesela of Brno delivered before the Third Congress of the 
League (CSM) in Prague, Decem- 
bet 13-15: 

“We still universities who shirk 


work in the CSM, and it is interesting to note that these 


have students in our 


students, most of whom have excellent marks in Marxism- 


Leninism, bring ideas typical of the petite bourgeoisie into 
the youth movement. . .. We often hear them saying, ‘I’m 
a scientist, politics do not affect me.’ Many feel as though 
they are superior to the rest of youth. They put up with 
culture and sports, but would prefer informal talks to 
meetings of the Plenum, and constantly recommend to us 
new forms of work containing as little politics as possible. 
They say: ‘we will know where to stand if the going gets 
tough.’ 

“The religious convictions of some students are a fur- 
ther problem. A comrade was asked in a Marxism exam- 
ination about Marxism and religion, and she answered the 
question well. Immediately after the examination she con- 
fided to her colleagues that she had been so successful 
because she had gone to confession that same morning. 

“It is ridiculous for certain students, in the nervous ten- 
sion before examinations, to resort to such superstitions as 


counting white horses and searching for chimney sweeps 


to get luck, but it is a serious discrepancy between their 
thoughts and deeds when they pray and go to confession 
prior to examinations in (Mlada Fronta 
[Prague], December 16. 


Marxism.” 
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At the recent Congress of the Czechoslovak Youth League. Addressing the uniformed ranks of delegates is the Chairman of the League’s 
Central Committee, M. Vecker, his bald spot glowing in the limelight. 
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incorporating into its statutes the proviso that henceforth offenses credited to Jan Plsek of Pohorelice, w! 
it would work under the “direct leadership” of the Party. tenced to three years and had half his property confiscat« 
This was done in accordance with the dictates of the 11th according to Nase Pravda (Gottwaldov), December 9% 
Party Congress of June 1958. Plsek was also quoted as predicting in the presence of ( 

One significant development at the Congress was the munist officials that “it will start again in Hungar 
announcement of new age limits for membership in the then your turn will come and you will all be han 
Pioneers, the CSM’s subsidiary for children. Previously the Eight-year and three-year jail terms wert ven 
organization admitted boys and girls between nine and Ostrava People’s Court officials for “listening to Radio | 
fourteen; the new age limit has been raised to fifteen, at Europe together” and for alleged corruption in 
which time the youth becomes a full-fledged League mem- under their jurisdiction. (Nova Svoboda [Ostraval. Di 
ber, and remains so until he is twenty-six. This age limit, ber 11] 
too, may be extended if approved by the basic organization In an apparently non-political case, a Cesky Tesin | 
to which the member belongs. There were no major changes layer whose license as an independent craftsman permitt 
in the CSM hierarchy, no criticism of individual members him to do “small repairwork” was alleged to ha 
of the League. (Mlada Fronta, December 16 panded his business until he had 50 employees. For 

evasion” and “carrying out large projects rather tl 

Jail Sentences repairs,” he was sentenced to t n years imprison 

Priests and “political offenders” continue as particular confiscation of “several houses, a car, build 
targets of the regime’s courts and propaganda organs. Re- savings amounting to 325,661 koru? Nova § 
flecting an areawide offensive against the clergy, a drive December 6 


which has gained momentum over the past year, the Prague 


daily, Mlada Fronta, December 2, reported the punish- Commissioner Replaced 


ments dealt to several Catholic priests recently. Among According to Rude Pra Prague), December 9, I 
those convicted in court were “the Batelov parson, Skala, Sykora, Slovak Commissioner of Education and ¢ 
who got a five-year sentence for immoral acts with school has been dismissed from office. The cause of 

girls” and “Roman Catholic Dean Krista of Kamenice and apparently his failure to regiment teachers 

Lipou Parish.” The latter, according to Mlada Fronta, was properly. The new commissioner will be Vasil B 
sentenced to 18 months in jail for “warning his students ously First Secretary of the Sl Communist Pa 
against wearing Red Pioneer scarfs in religious classes and gional Committee in Presov 


for dissuading his flock from participation in the celebra- 
tions of International Childrens’ Day in Kamenice.” Still ROMANIA | 
another priest, “who had lived in hiding for seven years 

, ; one 
and had agitated against agricultural collectivization — 


was convicted; his sentence was not published. 1959 Budget 


“Agitation against collectivization’” was also one of the Finance Minister Aurel \ 





Current Developments—Romania 


1959 to the Grand National Assembly on December 27. 
Comparative figures for this year and last are as follows 


in billions of let) :* 

1958 1958 1959 

Planned Realized Planned 
Revenue 18.0 16.3 51.8 
Purnover tax 16.9 / oe 

. bh 
Profits of industry 10.5 ar 
Direct taxes 1.4 +.6 
Other 16.2 20.5 
Expenditure 17.2 $4.7 51.0 
National economy 26.5 28.9 
Industry 12.6 14.8 
Agriculture 5.3 5.7 
Investment 2.9 
MTS 1.5 
Social and cultural 11.3 11.9 
Education, science and 

culture 8 4.0 
Health and welfare 4 6. 
State administration 1.4 1.5 
Defenss 3.7 3.6 
Reserve fund 9 3.3 
Unspecified 14 1.8 
Budget surplus 0.8 1.6 0.8 

[he budget surplus LO! 1958 was twice as large as 


planned, but expenditure and revenue were smaller. The 


larger budget for 1959 reflects the faster pace of economi 
development in the coming year, as decided by the Central 
See January 1959 issue, 


Assembly that total investment in 


Committee late in Novembet 
p bh 


Vijoli told the 
1959 will amount to 17.6 billion /ei, or 15 percent more than 
last year, of which 10.8 billion is provided by the budget 


ind 6.8 billion by enterprises and local government. Rev- 


enue from the “Socialist sector” of the economy, he said, 


}) 


s expected to bet 


9 percent greater than was planned last 


Trial of Doctors 


The drive to force doctors to end private practices in- 


creased in virulence with the trial of a group of physicians 
headed by Teodor T. Vasiliu, former University Professor 
and Director of the Institute for Medical-Juridical Scien- 
tific Research. In an article titled “The Unworthies,” 


Rominia Libera 


the accused had. faked certificates for a group ol lawyers in 


Bucharest), December 13, reported that 


order to defend before the courts “criminals, thieves, em- 
bezzlers, speculators and hooligans’; they were also said 
to have performed illegal abortions 

The newspaper s anger Was aroused, however, by the 
light sentences” given these doctors. Without stating what 
punishments had been applied, Rominia Libera revealed 
that even when the case Was TeV iewed before a higher 
tribunal, the doctors still received relatively mild sentences, 
‘instead of sentences in accordance with the gravity of 


their crimes.” 


* Figures in the first column from Scinteta (Bucharest), Decem- 
ber 28 and 29, 1957. Figures in the second and third columns from 


Rominia Libera 


Bucharest), December 28 and 31, 1958. 





Harvesting grain on a collective farm in Romania, Slobozia Dis- 
trict. Romanian agricultural collectivization has not advanced 
nearly as rapidly as that of Czechoslovakia or, of course, Bulgaria, 
despite the steady drone of pro-collectivization propaganda. Latest 
figures indicate that in 1958 there was an increase of 1,344 units 
in the collective sector, making a total of 15,723 (these figures 
include simpler forms of collectivization and cooperation as well 
as true collectives). State farms included, the “Socialist sector” is 
said to cover 55 percent of the agricultural area. 

Photo from Rumania Today (Bucharest), No. 12, 1958 





Catholic Priest Sentenced 


Departing from its usual practice of reporting no 
crime news, the press headlined the trial of a Catholi 
priest who has been sentenced to twelve years in prison for 
allegedly raping small girls. 


Bucharest], December 25. 


Scinteia and Rominia Libera 
The priest was said to have 
confessed. Scinteia stated that the accused “maintained ties 
with Catholic elements no longer in the country,” and 
‘circulated anti-Communist publications.” 


Trade Unions Centralized 


At a meeting of the newly-formed Bucharest City 
Trade Union Council, December 10-11, trade union chief 
Gheorghe Apostol criticized the awkward structure of the 
trade union movement, claiming that the unions were often 
Rominia Libera 
Apostol announced that the 
plenary session of the Central Council of Trade Unions, 
held August 13, 1958, had resolved to increase centraliza- 
tion of the country’s trade unions by eliminating bureau- 


rendered less effective by decentralization. 
|Bucharest], December 19. 


cratic parallelism in the various union organizations and 
establishing a direct line of command between the new 
regional and district all-union councils and the Central 
Council. “This means, Apostol said, “achieving a close and 
direct bond between the Central Council and the union 
members.” 





(Continued from page 41) 
the country, the people and literature were in a stage of 
rebirth. ... 

“Naturally, these writers [had] indisputable political 
and literary merits: they wanted to put an end to the 
poverty of the Hungarian peasant and with their move- 
ment of exploring the villages they imbued public opinion 
with the ideas of land reform, peasant misery [etc.]. 

“Yet the great mistake of the populist writers was that 
they were unable to fit their political conceptions clad in 
literary garb or rather, their literariness clad in political 
garb, into the revolutionary movements and world develop- 
ments. . . . Their fight against capitalism did not go fur- 
ther than anti-Semitic slogans. They did not [ally them- 
selves} with the workers to eliminate the capitalist class, 
yet without the workers it is impossible to sweep away 
this class in any kind of revolution. . . . These factors 
and aspects should have been dealt with in the debate. 
Instead, in certain contributions and criticism, the populist 
writers were praised. This was wrong, the more so as they 
were not criticized for their harmful attitude in preparing 
the October 23 [1956] events and for their statements 
during the counterrevolution. . . . The populists . . . helped 
dress up the revisionist idea in patriotic garb and became 
the precursors of national Communism. . . . The silence 
of the populist writers is the more incomprehensible as 
it has the effect of defying the patience of the Party as 
shown in the field of literary criticism. . . . Perhaps there 
are individuals who interpret this silence differently. I 
myself, and probably every sensible person, feel that the 
populist writers are—to put it mildly—disloyal. They 
have kept silent for two years instead of explaining their 
old attitude and helping the Hungarian people towards 
development. . . . We would like the populist writers at 
last to draw conclusions and side with the new Hungary in 
a more open, cultural-political responsibility and without 
spectacular self-critical productions. Writing is the only 
straightforward, true and expedient method of writers to 
communicate their thoughts. All this is not the private 
affair of the populist writers, as they seem to think, but 
the issue of our common literary life and also a political 
and social issue. Therefore, their silence is misinterpreted 
not only by their critics but also by their friends.” 


The silence of the populists is a loud indictment of Hun- 
garian Communism; and it is to this accusation that the 
regime is responding. The main issue is not what specific 
populists have believed or recommended but their implicit 
denial that Kadar’s Hungary can possibly further the cause 
of freedom, justice and human happiness. And _ their 
silence, which is almost all that is left to them in the pres- 





Aron Tamasi 


7 SON OF pooR Transylvanian peasants, Aron Tamasi, 

now 61, rose to become one of the most important con- 
temporary Hungarian fiction writers. His work—short stories, 
plays and novels—creates a kind of modern folk mythos 
built on a deep feeling for the unity of all who struggle 
and suffer. The heroes of his part-mystical, part-realistic 


folk tales are usually poor young peasants who are exploited 
by the rich and the cruel, but who somehow emerge victo- 
rious from their experiences. Among Tamasi’s best-known 


works is his Abel series, one volume of which deals with 
Abel’s experiences among the poor in New York, and is 
W hile 
forging his reputation as a writer, Tamasi worked as a 
journalist, and after 1945 became a member of the Na- 
tional Peasant Party. In 1945, he was appointed an honor 


based on Tamasi’s visit to the US in the Twenties 


ary delegate to Parliament. After the Communist coup, 
however, ‘Tamasi withdrew from public life, and did not 
leave his “retirement” until Imre Nagy embarked on his 
New Course in 1953—an event which Tamasi hailed 
open letter to the press. In this period, his work 
began to be published, and his popularity increased 
the appearance of a volume of short stories entitled 
and a novel called “Mirror of 
Homeland,” dealing with the 1848 Hungarian stru 

independence. In October 


supported the Revolt, and after its defeat lapsed 


Wings of Poverty,” 
1956, ‘Tamasi enthusiast 
silence. Recently, Magyar Nemz Budapest 

him, and he seemed to demonstrate a somewhat 
conciliatory attitude towards the government. Whet 
this interview represents a new compromise betwee 


regime and the writers remains to be 


Conservation of Resources 


_™ PARTY rally in Budapest 


fore them, a large crowd shepherded | 


On the 


nudges his friend Szabo, “Look,” he whispers excited 


Kadar, I recognize him. He was a high SS man 


“Sure,” Szabo says. 

“And that one on the other side, the 
a Gestapo officer’s uniform.” 

“Don’t get so excited,” Szabo says. 


We have to use all the experts we've got.” 


ent situation, represents the last stronghold of a pec 
have been forced to obey but who cannot be forced to 
believe. It 1S conceivable that in the comin months the 
silence will be broken and that the regime and the populist 
will come to some con promise If the re 
forced agricultural collectivization, allows a mor 
cultural policy, and releases some of the imprisoned “lib 
eral’ Communist writers, the populists 
hostile stand. At the moment, h 
in a deadlock. 
and, many high Pat l f > 
\ the security pol ly ( Kis 

when the Nazis were here 
init ( O | 
i the u ) e We i Li ce 
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